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The News in Review 


Report on Kashmir 


D* FRANK P. GRAHAM, United Na- 
tions Representative for India 
and Pakistan, reported to the Security 
Council on March 31 that he had not 
been able to iron out basic disagree- 
ments between those two countries 
over the State of Jammu and Kash- 
mir. The United Nations Representa- 
tive had been asked by the Security 
Council last December to make re- 
newed efforts to achieve an agreement 
on the divided state. 

He reported that he had made a 
series of recommendations to the two 
Governments after five weeks of dis- 
cussions in New Delhi and Karachi. 
Included were recommendations that 
India and Pakistan renew appeals to 
their peoples to assist in maintaining 
an atmosphere favorable to further ne- 
gotiations; that they reaffirm their re- 
spect for the cease-fire line; that a 
study be undertaken, under Dr. 
Graham’s auspices, to determine how 
the area might be administered by lo- 
cal authorities on the withdrawal of 
Pakistani troops; that early agreement 
be reached by the two Governments 
on interpretation of United Nations 
resolutions; and that a meeting of the 
Prime Ministers of Pakistan and India 
be held at the earliest possible time to 
discuss the question. 

Pakistan, for its part, agreed to the 
recommendations in principle. India 
felt that it was unable to accept them, 
but stated its desire to promote and 
maintain peaceful relations with Paki- 
Stan. 

The report from the United Nations 
Representative urged nevertheless that 
both Governments should keep the 
possibility of a high-level conference 
under consideration. (See page 30.) 

Earlier, on March 28, Pakistan 
said in a letter to the President of the 
Security Council that the Indian Gov- 
ernment was continuing to move to- 
ward integration of Jammu and Kash- 
mir into India. Quoting a report which 
had appeared in the New Delhi Hin- 
dustan Times, the letter said that with 
India’s projected amalgamation of 
Kashmir’s services with its own, the 
State “will cease to be a separate en- 
tity in contravention of the directives 
of the Security Council . . . which lay 
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down that the final disposition of the 
State . . . shall be made in accordance 
with the will of the people, expressed 
through the democratic method of a 
free and impartial plebiscite. “ 
Pakistan held that the Indian action 
was “a repudiation of the international 
agreement to which India is a party.” 
In another letter to the President of 
the Security Council on April 11, Pak- 
istan charged that the press had been 
“muzzled” in Indian-controlled Kash- 
mir, and that “any person raising his 
voice against the Government . . . is 
severely punished.” It listed the names 
of twenty-three persons allegedly ar- 
rested for opposing official policy. 


Communications on Korea 


be, United States on April 10 
transmitted to the United Nations 
a copy of a note to Chinese Commu- 
nist authorities regarding possible 
elections throughout Korea. The note 
had been sent to the People’s Repub- 
lic of China by the United Kingdom, 
in behalf of countries which are rep- 
resented on the United Nations force 
in Korea. It was transmitted to the 
United Nations by the United States 
in its capacity as the Unified Com- 
mand. 

Last February the People’s Repub- 
lic of China announced its intention 
of withdrawing its troops from Korea 
by the end of April, and North Ko- 
rean authorities at the Military Armi- 
stice Commission meetings called for 
evacuation of United Nations troops 
and nationwide elections. 

In the United Kingdom note, the 
governments of the countries which 
have contributed to the United Na- 
tions Korean force reaffirmed “that 
their aim is to see the establishment 
of a unified, independent and demo- 
cratic Korea, in accordance with rele- 
vant United Nations resolutions.” They 
were therefore glad to note “that the 
North Korean authorities and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China also favor 
free elections and they welcome the 
announcement that Chinese forces are 
to be withdrawn from North Korea.” 

But the note said there was some 
doubt as to the precise interpretation 


to be placed upon the proposals. 
North Korean representatives in Pei- 
ping and Moscow, for example, had 
made statements to the effect that the 
“purpose of supervision by a neutral 
nations organization was to see that 
all political parties and public figures 
in both North and South Korea would 
have freedom of action, speech, pub- 
lication, assembly and _ association,” 
but that “such supervision should not 
intervene in the elections.” 

The United Nations governments 
concerned would like to know, the 
British communication said, whether 
North Korea is prepared to accept 
United Nations auspices for the elec- 
tions, and extension of the supervision 
not only to the preliminaries but to the 
elections themselves. It also asked 
“whether it is accepted that representa- 
tion in the new National Assembly 
shall be in proportion to the indi- 
genous population.” 

“If the People’s Republic of China 
will seek from North Korean authori- 
ties clarification of the points men- 
tioned above with such other details 
of the Korean proposals as may be 
relevant, they will be given careful 
consideration,” the British communica- 
tion stated. 


Suez Compensation Talks 


R' PRESENTATIVES of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction, 
the United Arab Republic, and Suez 
Canal shareholders held talks in Rome 
during the week of March 31 on the 
subject of compensation problems re- 
sulting from the Canal’s nationaliza- 
tion. The discussions were adjourned 
on April 4, and are scheduled to be 
resumed at a later date. 


Huleh Canal Incident 


HE United Arab Republic and 

Israel exchanged charges of re- 
sponsibility for an exchange of fire in 
the Lake Huleh area late in March, 
in connection with an Israeli irrigation 
development. The incident took place 
near the village of Galbinieh. The 
United Arab Republic, in a message 
to the United Nations Secretary-Gen- 





eral. declared that on March 24 
Israch formations, 
agricultural machinery and 


“armed accom- 
panied by 
surveying equipment, penetrated into 
and commenced work on Arab land 
within the demilitarized zone.” 
During the next several days, it said, 
several efforts by the Israelis to carry 
on the work under cover of protective 
arms fire were frustrated by Arab re 
sistance 
In a letter to the President of the 
Security Council, Israel declared that 
the site of the work had been deter 
mined to be outside the demilitarized 
zone, and that Arab land was not in 
Israel said it had interrupted 


the project several times so that sul 


volved 


made, either in the 
presence of United Nations observers 


vevs could be 


or by United Nations observers 

The United Arab Republic had 
voiced the possibility of calling a meet 
ing of the Security Council on the 
situation. However, the Truce Super 
vision Organization began a new su! 
vey of the site on April 1, and the 
following day the United Arab Re 
stated that 
in the region had stopped. 


public inasmuch as the 
hostilities 
ind “in view of the earnest efforts be 
ing undertaken by the United Nations 
itself.” it would not press for an im 
mediate Council meeting 

On April & Major General Carl 
Carlsson von Horn. Chief of Staff of 
the Truce Supervision Organization, 
reported on the results of the latest 
survey, which had been accepted by 
both governments concerned. It had 
been found that the drainage canal in 
question had in fact encroached on 
Arabs had property 
rights in the demilitarized zone. Gen- 
Horn ruled that the “en- 
croachments should be corrected” and 
that the work might continue when 


lands in which 


eral von 


the corrections had taken place 

The Israeli Government subsequent- 
lv announced in Jerusalem that about 
eightv-two vards of the canal’s course 
would be moved sixteen feet west into 
the drained bed of Lake Huleh. The 
shift, Israel said, had been made in an 
effort to cooperate with the United 
Nations and reduce border tension 

Another development in the area 
was the appointment by Secretary 
General Dag Hammerskjold of Dr 
Ralph J. Bunche and Dr 
Urrutia as his special representatives 
to visit Mount Scopus. Last November 


differences between Israel and Jordan 


Francisco 


over this demilitarized zone came to a 
In January the Secretarv-Gen 
ippointed Dr. Urrutia as his rep 
ntative to conduct negotiations tor 
implementation of 


on the status of uuint Scopus 


mations resulted im accept 
numbdel a) | conditions Dy 


ind Jordan, one of whic 





Plans Underway 
for new 


Maritime Ageney 


Preparations for the first meet- 
ing ol the legislative body of a 
new United Nations specialized 
agency will be worked out soon 
by the organization's preparatory 
body. The new agency is the In- 
tergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization (IMCO), 
established in accordance with ; 
convention drawn up at the 
United Nations Maritime Con- 
ference held ten years ago in 
Geneva. It will be the first per- 
manent intergovernmental body 
in the field of maritime trans- 
port, and the twelfth United Na- 
tions specialized agency 

Tasks of the new agency will 
include these: 


Promotion — of cooperation 


among governments to_ solve 
technical problems of interna- 
tional shipping; encouragement 
ot widespread adoption of the 
highest workable standards for 
safety and efficiency in naviga- 
matters 


concerning unfair practices by 


tion: consideration of 


shipping concerns; and to seek 
the removal of discriminatory 
action and unfair governmental 
restrictions affecting internation- 
al shipping 

The convention signed in Ge- 
neva in 1948 was to come into 
effect 
of which seven shall each have 
a total tonnage of not less than 


“when twenty-one states, 


one million gross tons of ship- 
ping, have become parties.” 
The requirements were ful- 


filled on March 17 when Japan 





accepted the convention, and the 
agreement was declared in effect 
as of that date. Present parties 
to the convention are: 

Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Burma, Canada, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, France, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iran, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, the Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland, United 
Arab Republic, the United King- 
dom, and the United States 

Other states may become 
members by depositing accept- 
ance of the convention at United 
Nations Headquarters 

The headquarters of the In- 
ternational Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization will be in Lon- 
don. The organization will have 
an assembly composed of all 
members, which will meet every 
two years, a council of sixteen 
members, a maritime safety 
committee of fourteen members 
elected by the assembly, and a 
secretariat headed by a secre- 
tary-general. In 1948 the United 
Nations General Assembly ap- 
proved the relationship of Imco 
to the United Nations as a spe- 
cialized agency. 

The accompanying _ picture 
shows Constantin A. Stavropou- 
los, United Nations Legal Coun- 
sel (left), receiving Japan’s in- 
strument of acceptance from 
Ambassador Koto Matsudaira 
(right) 








was that specially designated repre- 


sentatives of the Secretarv-General 
would “from now on” visit both sec- 
tors of the zone. (See the Review for 
February 1958.) 


USSR Complaint 


’ ke Security Council met on April 
Soviet Union 


2] to consider a 
complaint against United States mili- 
tary flights in the Arctic. and the six- 

ng ended when the USSR 


vithdrew its resolution as it was about 


hour meet 


to come to a vote 


On April 18 the Soviet Union had 


requested a Council meeting to take 
up the question of “Urgent measures 
to put an end to flights by United 
States military aircraft armed with 
atomic and hydrogen bombs in the 
direction of the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union.” The Soviet request declared 
that the “threat to the cause of peace” 
which had arisen out of this situation 
made it imperative that the matter 
should be considered without delay. 
Speaking first in the Council debate, 
the USSR representative charged that 
the Soviet Union’s recent decision to 


discontinue testing of atomic weapons 
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had been met with “provocative ac- 
tions” by the United States, whose 
Arctic flight operations were “extreme- 
ly” dangerous to the cause of peace. 
He introduced a _ resolution which 
would have called upon the United 
States “to refrain from sending its 
military aircraft carrying atomic or 
hydrogen bombs towards the frontiers 
of other states for the purpose of 
creating a threat to their security or 
Staging military demonstrations.” 

In reply, the United States spokes- 
man maintained that his country had 
“done nothing which is in any way 
dangerous to peace.” He declared that 
the Arctic operations were inescapable 
requirements of legitimate self-defense, 
“undertaken in the face of continued 
resistance to countless efforts on our 
part, over a period of more than ten 
years, to negotiate and, through nego- 
tiation, to settle the differences which 
divide us.” The United States had only 
one conceivable course in such cir- 
cumstances, he said. “Until all fears of 
surprise attack are banished by collec- 
tive international arrangements, we are 
compelled to take all steps necessary 
to protect ourselves from being over- 
whelmed.” He declared that there was 
no possibility that the flights could be 
an accidental cause of war. 

A large majority of the other Coun- 
cil members supported the American 
position, and noted that the USSR had 
rejected proposals for open sky inspec- 
tion and had refused to cooperate in 
the work of the Disarmament Com- 
mission where solutions might be 
found. Some speakers observed that 
no effort had been made by the USSR 
to discuss the question directly with 
the United States. 

During the course of the debate 
Canada, China, Colombia, France, 
Iraq, Japan and Panama stated their 
opposition to the USSR resolution. 

Two Soviet motions to have the 
debate continued on the following day 
were voted down. With the Council 
about to ballot on the draft resolution, 
the USSR protested the decision but 
said it had decided under the circum- 
stances not to press for a vote. 

A number of speakers stated their 
views that a prompt action on the draft 
resolution was called for by the 
“urgent” classification given to it by 
the USSR. 


Man’s Effect on Climate 


_—— is an old saying, generally 
attributed to the author Mark 
Twain, that people complain about 
the weather but nobody does anything 
about it. According to a study pub- 
lished by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization, man not only does things to 
his climate, but does them badly. Man 
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has changed his “micro-climate’—that 
is, the sum of the physical properties 
of the atmosphere in which he, along 
with plants and animals, lives in a 
limited area—not only through de- 
struction of forests and other vegeta- 
tion, but in the building of large cities. 

As examples of detrimental results 
of human activity, the study cites 
smog, heat from cities, and denuding 
of timber areas with a consequent rise 
in temperature and decrease of ground 
water. 

Although Mexico City contains lit- 
tle heavy industry, it receives 40 per 
cent less sunshine than the surround- 
ing countryside because of smoke and 
dust. Smog starting in Los Angeles 
has been traced by air as far away as 
750 miles. Ground fogs in Edmonton, 
Canada, are attributed to moisture 
formed by the combustion of natural 
gas in the city. 

The UNESCO study, entitled Clima- 
tology, Reviews of Research, estimates 
that man and his animals are in the 
process of reducing the forest area of 
the world from a potential of 58 per 
cent of the land surface to 23 per cent. 


*Hammarskjold Day” 


[: LEBRATING Dag Hammarskjold’s 
completion of his first five years 
as United Nations Secretary-General 
and the beginning of his second term 
of office, New York City declared 
April 10 “Dag Hammarskjold Day.” 

The Secretary-General was escorted 
from United Nations Headquarters by 
a line of cars and mounted police to 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, where he 
was honor guest at a luncheon given 
by Mayor Wagner. He received a city 
medal of honor and a scroll for dis- 
tinguished public service which grants 
him official “freedom of the city.” 

In addition, the Secretary-General 
was presented with a gift of $5,000 to 
provide wood panelling for the Medita- 
tion Room at United Nations Head- 
quarters. He told the luncheon gather- 
ing: “You could not have given any 


gift on this occasion which meant 
more to me personally than this.” He 
accepted the tributes as not for him 
indiyidually, but for the United 
Nations. 

Shown in the accompanying photo- 


graph, from left to right, are Mayor 
Wagner, Mr. Hammarskjold, Richard 
C. Patterson, Jr., who presided at the 
luncheon, and Sir Leslie Munro, pres- 
ident of the last session of the General 
Assembly. 

Mr. Hammarskjold also attended a 
luncheon given in his honor by the 
United Nations Correspondents’ Asso- 
ciation’-on April 9, and a special com- 
memorative meeting of the United 
Nations Secretariat on April 10. 

On another occasion earlier in the 
week—a press conference on April 8 
—the Secretary-General was asked to 
sum up “the pluses and the minuses” 
of the United Nations during the past 
five years. He said that the United 
Nations had, “if anything, proved 
stronger than people believed,” and 
that as a working organization it 
“stands stronger than it has done be- 
fore.” The “major minus,” he said, “is 
that we have not gone further, espe- 
cially that the United Nations so far 
has not been more successful in build- 
ing bridges across the gulfs, and there 
is more than one gulf which divides 
our present-day world.” 


Tanganyika Developments 


4 i~ system of parity representation 
in Tanganyika’s Legislative Coun- 
cil and tripartite voting arrangements 
for the forthcoming elections there 
aroused considerable comment during 
the Trusteeship Council’s recent de- 
bate on the British-administered trust 
territory. In elections to the Legisla- 
tive Council during 1958-59 the terri- 
tory’s ten constituencies will elect a 
candidate from each of the three main 
ethnic groups—African, Asian and 
European (see page 26). In its con- 
clusions on political developments, the 
Trusteeship Council welcomed the ad- 
ministering authority’s assurance that 
the entire voting system in Tangan- 
vika will be reviewed by a constitu- 
tional committee after completion of 
the elections. This committee will also 
consider further constitutional develop- 
ment in the trust territory. The Coun- 
cil voiced the hope that there will be 
increased African representation in the 
territory’s Legislative Council. 
Comments and recommendations 
concerning progress in three other 
African trust territories were also made 
by the Trusteeship Council before it 
concluded its winter session at head- 
quarters on March 26. (See page 48.) 


European Economy 


— Europe and the Soviet 
+4 Union experienced a_ generally 
favorable economic development in 
1957, while the rate of economic 
growth in Western Europe remained 
below the 1955 level. The analysis is 


3 





annual Economie 
Survey of Europe, published on March 
28 by the Economic Commission for 


I urope 


contained in the 


Some of the findings of the Survey, 
in brief, are these: 

The economic situation in Eastern 
Europe in 1957 was actually much 
better than had been expected at the 
beginning of the vear, following the 
events in Hungary and Poland in 
1956. Good harvests, considerable 
foreign credits, large imports of raw 
materials and consequently higher in- 
dustrial 
foreseen in the plans were the main 
factors contributing to the favorable 
over-all economic development. Among 
the more interesting developments of 


production than had been 


the vear were the changes in economic 
organization and management in the 
Soviet Union and the discussions of 
possible changes in other countries 
In the Soviet Union. collective 
farms were given the right to buy 
igricultural machinery from machine 
tractor stations and their members 
vere released from obligatory delivet 
of agricultural produce from pri 
vate plots. In Poland, after the mass 
dissolution of cooperative farms and 
the resulting disorganization of agri 
cultural work. it was possible not onls 
to cultivate all the former cooperative 
lands but also to put about 200,000 
hectares of fallow land into cultivation 
contrast 


ndividual farmers. In 


Eastern European countries 
ed up collectivization of their 
rriculture 
Governments in’ Eastern Europe 
nd the Soviet Union had planned a 
lower rate of industrial output in 1957 
than in previous vears in order to 
chieve a smoother flow of supplies 
ill stages of production, to encour 
more concern about production 
costs, and to change the pattern of in 
dustrial production in favor of con- 
Industry did better 
everywhere, and the 


sumers’ goods 
than expected 
increases achieved were broadly simi- 
lar to those in 1956. The crucial fac- 
tors in the over-fulfilment of 1957 
plans in these countries were larger 
imports of raw materials and a more 
flexible allocation of materials to vari 
ous sectors of industry. The major 
hindrance to industrial expansion in 
the area continues to be the shortage 
of electrical power. but the Economic 
Survey of Europe says that increasing 
generator capacity will soon fill the 
gap 

The slowdown in the rate of eco- 
nomic growth in Western Europe be- 
came more marked toward the end of 
1957, even though output continued 
to rise as rapidly as before in some 
of the smaller countries. Concern with 
respect to the future, the study notes 


4 


was sharpened by the onset of a reces- 
sion in the United States in the 
autumn, and by a decline in the pur- 
chasing power in a number of impor- 
tant Overseas countries owing to a 
fall in raw material prices, particularly 
of non-ferrous metals 

In an attempt to trace the causes 
of the decline in the rate of growth, 
the study examines the economic 
forces which have induced expansion 
since 1953. It finds that in the turning- 
point vear of 1953 there was a marked 
rise in consumption which partly re- 
flected the effects of an increased ex- 
port demand and higher investment 
in housing. The boom years 1954 and 
1955, on the other hand, were most 
marked by a very steep rise in invest- 
ment and the whole expansion process 
was accompanied by a rapid increase 
in intra-Western European trade. The 
increase in demand called forth a sub- 
stantial rise in industrial production 
and also in Western Europe’s imports 
from overseas. In contrast with the 
outbreak of the 
Korean war, there were no serious 
materials: and 


Where domestic supplies were inade- 


position after the 


shortages of basic 
quate—as for coal and steel—they 
were easily supplemented by imports 
from the United States 

The extent to which shortages of 
labor were felt varied a great deal 
from country to country, with the 
Federal Republic of Germany in the 
most favorable position of all indus- 
trialized Western European countries 

The survey, prepared by the secre- 
tariat of the Economic Commission 
for Europe, was taken up by the Com- 
mission as a basis for its discussions 


in Geneva, beginning April 9 


Human Rights Resolutions 


bp Commission on Human Rights 


has recommended expansion of 
the United Nations program of ad- 
visory services in the field of human 
rights, an increase in the number of 
fellowships and = scholarships to be 
offered to member governments, and 
an increase in the funds allocated for 
the human rights advisory services in 
order to meet the requests of govern- 
ments. This resolution was one of a 
number adopted by the fourteenth ses- 
sion of the Commission on Human 
Rights, which met at United Nations 
Headquarters from March 10 to April 
3 

Among other actions taken by the 
Commission were these 

A recommendation that a seminar 
on criminal law and procedure be held 
in 1962, similar to a seminar held re- 
cently at Baguio: 

A decision to continue publication 
of the Yearbook on Human Rights 


annually, but to restrict its size; 

A resolution to consider at the Com- 
mission’s next session the drafting of 
fundamental principles, as an_ inter- 
national instrument, for the eradica- 
tion of discrimination in education; 

Approval of a resolution calling for 
continuance of annual sessions, the 
next to be held in Geneva in 1959; 

Endorsement of the holding of a 
1959 conference of non-governmental 
organizations interested in the eradica- 
tion of prejudice and discrimination; 

A decision to postpone until next 
vear consideration of the draft Decla- 
ration of the Rights of the Child; 

Postponement until 1959 of the 
question of the right of asylum: 

A decision to set up a committee to 
study ways of handling communica- 
tions alleging violations of human 
rights 

The recommendations of the Com- 
mission will be considered by the 
Economic and Social Council at its 
twenty-fifth session, which began on 
April 15. (See page 28.) 


World Bank Loans 
, | ‘wo loans totaling $43 million for 


port improvements in India have 
been approved by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and develop- 
ment. A sum of $29 million is being 
made available to the Commissioners 
for the Port of Calcutta, and $14 mil- 
lion is for the Trustees of the Port of 
Madras 

Improvement of transport, especially 
of major ports and railways, has been 
given the highest priority in India’s 
Second Five-Year Plan. Calcutta and 
Madras are two of the main ports 
where measures will be taken to re- 
lieve ship expedite the 
handling of cargo, and improve gen- 
eral operating efficiency. 

Work being undertaken in Calcutta 
is mainly for the replacement or re- 
habilitation of existing facilities. At 
Madras, the port will be expanded to 
provide for an expected growth of 
traffic during the next ten years 


congestion, 


Monetary Fund 


HE International Monetary Fund 
has sold the equivalent of $2,926,- 
227,650 in foreign exchange to help 
thirty-five member governments meet 
short-term need since it began opera- 
tions in March 1947. Of the total, 
more than half a billion dollars has 
been purchased since the beginning of 
the Fund’s current fiscal year on May 
1, 1957. As part of its work, the Fund 
a specialized agency affiliated with 
the United Nations—maintains a cur- 
rency pool from which a member may 
purchase foreign exchange, paying 
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with its own currency. Later the mem- 
ber must buy back its own currency 
to maintain the balance in the Fund's 
pool. 

In the period from May 1, 1957 to 
February 21, 1958 purchases totalling 
$575,731,620 were made by these 
eighteen members: Brazil, Bolivia, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, 
Ecuador, France, Haiti, Honduras, 
India, Israel, Japan, Netherlands. 
Nicaragua, Paraguay, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia. 

The Monetary Fund now has sixty- 
five members, including Ghana, Ire- 
land, Saudi Arabia, Sudan and Ma- 
laya, which were admitted since May 
1 of last year. Among countries which 
have applied for membership are 
Libya, Morocco, Tunisia and Spain. 
The first three have been approved 
and Spain’s application has not yet 
been acted upon. 


Census Grant 


A $300,000 grant from the Ford 

Foundation has been made 
available for United Nations and FAO 
assistance to Asian governments in 
carrying out their part of the 1960 
World Census Program. These funds, 
added to the resources of the United 
Nations and FAo, will enable the two 
organizations to carry out an enlarged 
program of technical assistance in the 
field of statistics, specifically in advis- 
ing governments in their census plan- 
ning and operations. 

A training centre for census officials 
of countries in Asia and the Far East 
will be set up in Tokyo in the second 
half of 1958. It will deal with _the 
planning, organization, administrafion 
and operation of censuses. A second 
centre. possibly in 1959, will be con- 
cerned with the analysis, evaluation 
and use of census data. 


Translation Statistics 


TNeEsco has recently published sta- 
tistics which show that the most- 
translated authors are Lenin, Jules 
Verne and Tolstoy, in that order. The 
information is included in Jndex Trans- 
lationum, a 695-page volume listing 
the publication of 27.612 book trans- 
lations in fifty-two countries. 

There were more than 300 transla- 
tions for Lenin, 143 for Jules Verne, 
and 134 for Tolstoy. Fourth on the 
list is Maxim Gorki, with 107, fol- 
lowed closely by Mickey Spillane with 
104 (of which eighty-nine were pub- 
lished in Turkey). The Bible is next 
with ninety-nine translations, then 
Shakespeare with eighty-nine, Chekhov 
with eighty-four, Karl Marx with 
eighty-one. and Jack London with 
seventy-seven 
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A breakdown of translations by cate- 
gory shows that more than half the 
total were in the field of literature, 
followed in order by law, social science 
and education; history, geography and 
biography; and the field of applied 
sciences. 


1,.000,000th Visitor 


A SCHOOL TEACHER escorting a class 

of spirited eighth-grade students 
entered the United Nations buildings 
on March 31 for a tour. On arriving 
at the guided tour desk she was told 
that she was the four millionth person 
to make the tour since the Headquar- 
ters buildings opened in 1952. The 
teacher was Mrs. Hugh J. Caldwell, of 
Closter, New Jersey. In celebration of 
the special event, Glenn Bennett, direc- 
tor of the United Nations visitors’ 
service, was host at a luncheon for 
Mrs. Caldwell in the Delegates’ din- 
ing room. 

During 1957 a total of 860,483 per- 
sons were conducted on tours through 
the General Assembly Hall, the coun- 
cil chambers, committee rooms and 
other major points of interest. Of this 
number, 362,000 were school children. 
The director of the visitors’ service 
estimates that another 500,000 persons 


came to the United Nations Headquar- 
ters during the year to watch Assem- 
bly, council and committee sessions 
without taking the tour. 


Forest Production Up 


r ek world forest output rose nearly 


20 per cent between 1946 and 
1955, to a total of 1,598.3 million 
cubic meters of timber, according to 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. The increase was particularly 
marked in the USSR, the Pacific area 
and Asia. 

According to the FAO report, the 
world output of wood for fuel pur- 


poses declined in relative importance 
from 52 per cent of total production 
in 1946 to 41 per cent in 1955. Saw- 
logs, veneer logs and logs for railway 
ties comprised the largest category of 
industrial wood, followed by pulpwood 
and wood for chemicals, poles, pilings 
and posts. 

Among the processed forest prod- 
ucts, sawnwood remained the most 
important both in quantity and value 
World sawnwood production increased 
from 186 million cubic meters in 1946 
to more than 295 million cubic meters 
at the end of the ten-year period. The 
leading sawnwood exporting countries 
were Canada, Sweden and Finland. 

Plywood, the increasingly versatile 
building material, had a phenomenal 
expansion in production, from just 
over three million cubic meters at the 
beginning of the period to almost 11 
million cubic meters at the end. Lead- 
ing plywood-producing countries in 
1955 were the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Canada, Japan and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. The 
largest plywood exporter throughout 
the decade was Finland. 


Resettlement Aid 


prem new contributions to aid 
resettlement of 10,000 European 
refugees in mainland China have been 
announced by the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner _ for 
Refugees and the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration. 
The contributions are from France, 
the United States and a _ voluntary 
organization in New Zealand. The 
United States formally pledged $450,- 
000 for transportation costs, subject 
to matching of this amount by other 
countries. On the basis of pledges 
already made by five other govern- 
ments (Australia, the United King- 
dom, Luxembourg, the Holy See and 
Israel), $121,091 of the United States 
contribution has been made available 
immediately. 

France authorized the High Com- 
missioner to transfer as an emergency 
measure $100,000 from funds it had 
placed at his disposal for purposes not 
affecting the UNREF program. And the 
Council of Organizations for Relief 
Service Overseas, Inc., in New Zealand 
made an emergency donation equiva- 
lent to $8,400 to permit continuation 
of the care and maintenance program 
beyond April 1. 

The Committee for European Mi- 
gration is now in a position to arrange 
movements for approximately 950 
refugees currently in transit in Hong 
Kong, but the available money will 
not take care of any further arrivals; 
$1.8 million is still needed to carry 
out the plans for moving 3,580 refu- 
gees in 1958. 





The Vital Role 


of the United Nations 


ina Diplomacy of Reconciliation 


y iow following address was delivered by Secretary- 

General Dag Hammarskijold at a meeting of mem- 
hers of both Houses of Parliament of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Treland held unde 
the auspices of the British group of the Inter-Parlia- 


mentary Union 


The pioneering work upon which the United Nations 
is engaged in international life Owes much to those 
who, in these precincts of Westminster, generation afte 
generation, sought to establish and apply the principles 
of orderly government in the life of the British nation 

Over the centuries your ancestors pioneered in the 
development of the parliamentary system, in the de- 
fence of human rights and in the techniques of peaceful 
adjustment of your institutions to the changing needs 
of peoples. In that process your kingdoms became 
united: borders within this island ceased to divide, and 
the individual interests of your different peoples were 
left to express themselves individually within a common 
framework. And then the principles which your nation 
had learned to apply were exported and transplanted 
throughout an empire, carrying with them the seeds of 
self-government and of the structure for a common- 
wealth of nations that is a unique achievement in the 
history of man 

Now that the cycle of growth can be seen within tts 
perspective of several centuries, it is easier to see that it 
had to be a slow process, that a pragmatic development 
served your interests best. and that periods of conflict 
did not stop the process of growth. It is more difficult 
to study the conditions of growth for the United Nations 
in the same perspective and with the same detachment 
As contemporaries we are apt to be too much swayed 


by the immediacy of danger and conflict and to lose 
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sight of the positive responses that are also evoked by 
the underlying need for more effective world organi- 
zation. 

These developments come at a time when we are 
still far from being prepared for world community. It 
is because world community does not exist at a time 
when world interdependence has become a reality that 
world organization has become a necessity as a bridge 
which may help us to pass safely over this period of 
transition. 

The United Nations, despite some formal resem- 
blances, has none of the powers of a world government 
or parliament. It is a framework for diplomatic opera- 
tions. The power of decision remains, in almost all 
cases, with the Member governments. Beset as we are 
with what often seem to us to be the truly desperate 
anxieties of our age, it is easy to be impatient with both 
the evident weaknesses of world organization as thus 
constituted and the new complexities of international 
relations which it reflects 

Some are tempted to seek a solution in constitutional 
reform which would turn the United Nations into a 
world authority enforcing the law upon the nations 
While respecting the goal of those who advocate such 
a course, most of us would agree that the political 
realities with which we live, rooted as they are deep in 
the disparate histories and cultures of many peoples, 
make this course impracticable in the foreseeable future. 

Others are tempted to go in the other direction. World 
organization sometimes seems to be more of an added 
complication than an agent helping to resolve the pro- 
cession of harassing problems with which they are faced. 
So there is a natural temptation to direct policies and 
programs through familiar channels that avoid the inter- 
position of world institutions and, in the short term, 
seem to be more manageable or to be more in accord 
with what are thought to be realistic politics. Such a 


course, if it were to be persisted in, would consign the 
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United Nations to the fate suffered by the League 
of Nations. 


An Indispensable Instrument 


I think most of us agree that between these two 
extremes lies the sensible and truly realistic course. We 
should recognize the United Nations for what it is— 
an admittedly imperfect but indispensable instrument of 
nations in working for a peaceful evolution toward a 
more just and secure world order. At this stage of 
human history, world organization has become neces- 
sary. The forces at work have also set the limits within 
which the power of world organization can develop at 
each step and beyond which progress, when the balance 
of forces so permits, will be possible only by processes 
of organic growth in the system of custom and law 
prevailing in the society of nations. 

Since a universal collective security system which can 
enforce peace is not yet within reach, since the nations 
in the meantime are maintaining systems of alliance for 
collective self-defence against armed attack—as they 
are authorized to do under Article 51 of the Charter— 
what is the role the United Nations can and should play 
today and in the immediate future as a contribution to 
the national security and well-being of its Member 
States? 

It seems to me that the Organization has a unique 
and vital role to play in this respect. 

The present systems of alliance, reflecting as they 
do the prevailing balance of forces in the world, are, 
in the opinion of many, necessary expedients for a 
period of transition. But they do not lead directly to- 
ward solutions. To move toward solutions which will 
make the future of the nations more secure than it is 
today. we need to take whatever steps we can toward 
reducing the tensions and toward blunting the sharp 
edges of conflict. 

I believe. as I said in my last annual report to the 
Members, that, “if properly used, the United Nations 
can serve a diplomacy of reconciliation better than 
other instruments available to the Member States. All 
the varied interests and aspirations of the world meet in 
its precincts upon the common ground of the Charter. 
Conflicts may persist for long periods without an agreed 
solution, and groups of states may actively defend spe- 
cial and regional interests. Nevertheless, and in spite 
of temporary developments in the opposite direction 
under the influence of acute tension, the tendency in 
the United Nations is to wear away, or break down, 
differences, thus helping toward solutions which ap- 
proach the common interest and application of the 
principles of the Charter.” 

It is quite true that the United Nations cannot assure 
even-handed justice in the settlement of disputes, main- 
ly because it does not have power to enforce its recom- 
mendations. But what the United Nations can do, if 
wisely used, is to help us to move forward in the direc- 
tion of that goal. A diplomacy of reconciliation—I use 
the term of the Charter—practiced under the Charter, 
must be guided toward the goal of justice, and it is not 
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only a pious phrase. On the contrary, whatever success 
can be achieved in this direction would be the greatest 
contribution that could be made to the reality of 
national security for the Member States. 

It is sometimes said that the system of one vote for 
one nation in the United Nations, and the consequent 
preponderance of votes by the middle and smaller 
powers, damages the usefulness of the United Nations 
for the purposes to which I have just referred. It is cer- 
tainly not a perfect system, but is there any proposal 
for weighted voting that would not have even greater 
defects? 

In any case, this criticism seems to reflect in part the 
illusion that the United Nations, because the form of its 
legislative process resembles a national government, is 
in fact like a government. Of course it is not. The Gen- 
eral Assembly, for example, is not a parliament of 
elected members but a diplomatic meeting of delegates 
of Member States who represent governmental policies. 
These policies are subject to all the influences that 
would prevail in any case in international life, where 
all nations are sovereign but the minority of greater 
powers obviously exerts more influence than the ma- 
jority of smaller powers. 

It is also sometimes said that the representation in 
the United Nations of the nations of Asia and Africa, 
many of them newly independent, is out of proportion 
to their power and tends to exacerbate the many prob- 
lems of transition in the relationship of these continents 
to the West, especially to Europe. 

I believe a careful appraisal of the realities of our 
time would lead most of us to the opposite conclusion 
in both respects. In the United Nations we see reflected 
the political rebirth of Asia and the awakening of 
Africa. But the United Nations, of course, is in no 
sense a cause of these great changes. Indeed, the con- 
scious policy of the United Kingdom has played a very 
large part indeed in the appearance upon the world 
scene of so many newly independent states. And I be- 
lieve that the role of the United Nations, like the policy 
of your Government, in the evolution that has occurred 
over the past twelve years, has tended, on balance, to 
ameliorate rather than to exacerbate conflicts that 
would have occurred in any case. 


The Use of Private Diplomacy 

As to the future, a more effective and increasing use 
of the United Nations as a diplomatic instrument, in 
which the functions of debate and vote are used more 
frequently to further a diplomacy of reconciliation in the 
sense of the Charter rather than merely to score prop- 
aganda points, or to defend against them, offers the 
best hope, I believe, for a peaceful evolution in the rela- 
tionship of Asia and Africa with the West, just as it 
should do in the relationships of the West with the com- 
munist countries. 

Criticism has been directed against the great emphasis 
which I have in recent years put upon the adaptation 
of private diplomacy to the multilateral framework of 
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the world organization in pursuit of the goals of the 
Charter. But whether you call it private diplomacy, or 
quiet diplomacy or something else, I believe it is in the 
interests of the Member States that we move in this 
direction 

I would not for a moment suggest that the functions 
of debate and vote do not have their essential place in 
world affairs today. Nor would I suggest that any step 
be taken that would retard the development of an in- 
creasingly influential role for a well-informed public 
opinion in the making of foreign policy. But the United 
Nations is subject to the same principles that apply to 
diplomacy in all its forms. Long experience has shown 
that negotiation in public alone does not produce results 
If the United Nations is to serve as an increasingly 
effective instrument of negotiation, the principles and 
methods of traditional diplomacy need to be applied 
more fully alongside its public procedures. 

There are many opportunities for the greater use of 
private diplomacy in the United Nations in conjunction 
with its parliamentary procedures. Let me give you a 
few examples drawn from the experience of recent 
years. Some of them have a direct relevance to the rela- 
tionship of the West with the communist countries, 
some with the relationship of the West with the Middle 
East. All of them have served the aims of the United 
Nations and have been used to reduce the tensions and 
dangers of conflict 

rhe first example is the follow-up to the atoms-for- 
peace plan adopted by the General Assembly in 1954. 
One part of that plan was to bring the atomic scientists 
and engineers of the world together for an exchange of 
information on the peaceful uses of atomic energy, as 
distinct from its military applications. To help in plan- 
ning the first such scientific conference, the General 
Assembly created an Advisory Committee on Atomic 
Energy to advise the Secretary-General. On this com- 
mittee of seven, outstanding nuclear scientists like Sir 
John Cockcroft have served as governmental represen- 
tatives of the three major atomic powers, the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 


Vo Vote, But a Summing Up 


This committee, which always sits in private, con- 
tributed a great deal to the success of the first Geneva 
Conference in 1955 on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy and is making a similar contribution this year 
in the preparation for a second such conference to be 
convened in Geneva next September | 

Perhaps I might at this point mention a question of 
procedure which may be of particular interest in this 
House of Parliament. In order to overcome in this com- 
mittee the difficulties which necessarily arise because of 
predominant political conflict, and to get unanimity or, 
at least, to reach agreement, I have, as Chairman, ruled 

and I have got it accepted from the beginning—that 
no vote is ever taken. Instead of a vote, the Chairman 
sums up his conclusions from the debate, and any mem- 


ber of the committee is free to go on record with his 


objections to the summing up. Never in the course of 
these years has any such observation been put on record 
in the committee. 

It does serve one purpose and that is that, if we can 
get over some of the procedural hurdles, the meeting of 
minds is closer at hand than one would sometimes be- 
lieve from reading what is published about the very 


same questions. 


Let me revert to the question of the second Atomic 
Conference. We already know enough about the scope 
and character of the papers which will be presented 


at the coming Conference to assess the remarkable 
extent to which barriers have been and are being 
broken down in this important field. 

Another point: While it was the General Assembly 
which voted in public session for the creation of an In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency within the United 
Nations family, agreement on the statute for this Agency 
was reached only after months of patient and private 
negotiation among the Member States named to prepare 
the way. 


Three-Stage Operation 


The United Nations Radiation Committee established 
by the General Assembly is another organ on which 
East and West are represented which also has met con- 
sistently in private in the preparation of its forthcoming 
report. There has been, in this committee of specialists, 
a consistent effort to arrive at conclusions which will 
represent the consensus of the best scientific thought of 
the whole world, regardless of political considerations, 
about a problem which deeply concerns all the peoples 
of the world. 

My second example concerns the establishment and 
operations of the United Nations Emergency Force 
which has done so much to bring quiet to the armistice 
line between Egypt and Israel and to act as a stabiliz- 
ing influence in the entire area. You will recall that the 
General Assembly decided to establish UNEF and gave 
the Force its terms of reference by an overwhelming 
vote within a couple of days. This was, of course, an 
emergency situation, but it was possible to achieve this 
result only because the informal procedures of private 
diplomacy had been very intensively exercised during 
the short time available. When the Assembly created 
UNEF, it also established a UNEF Advisory Committee 
to advise the Secretary-General on the many questions 
that arose concerning the operation and functioning of 
the Force. This committee, meeting in private, has con- 
tinued to play a most valuable role ever since. We 
have, in this case, an example of a three-stage operation 
which is natural in the United Nations and can be very 
helpful in getting constructive results: private diplomacy 
preceding public debate and then employed again to 
follow through. 

Also, this second Advisory Committee, by the way, 
applies the somewhat extraordinary procedure to which 
I referred—and with, so far, the same happy result. 

I might perhaps add here another word by way of a 
kind of footnote on this Emergency Force, as an illus- 
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tration of how we work in the United Nations. The 
Force was created in an emergency situation, and for 
that reason we had to improvise. We had to improvise 
in the field of international law, in the field of military 
organization, in various fields where usually one does 
not really like to jump into the cold water and start 
swimming without having learned how best to swim. 
That means that the Force, as established, cannot, in 
my view, serve as a good foundation on which to build 
anything permanent of the very same form. But it does 
serve as an extremely useful and valuable experiment. 
We have learned very much. And, in the Secretariat, | 
have started a study which will digest our experiences, 
work out in form some kind of blueprint, master texts 
of the kind needed for this kind of operation. That 
means that if another operation of a similar type 
should arise, where the same need would be 
felt. we would not have the Force but we would have 
everything ready in such a way that we would not again 
improvise. We would not again make those unavoidable 
mistakes into which, so to speak, you rush when you 
just must get the thing going without having had the 
time to study it carefully beforehand. 

In a sense, what I have said here is a reply to the 
question of whether or not, at the present stage, we 
should work for a permanent Force. I think the counsel 
of wisdom is, in the first instance, to digest the experi- 
ence, to work out what I call the blueprints, the master 
texts for agreements, for orders—to get that firmly in 
hand. 

Those who are interested in the financial question 
may, I think, take special pleasure in the fact that this 
does not cost anything—and the other operation is an 
extremely costly one, as our experience has shown. 


“Periodic” Meetings Not Held 


ro turn to a more regular field of United Nations 
activities, I believe that a greater use of private diplo- 
macy in the work of the Security Council might also 
yield fruitful results. There is an unused paragraph in 
the United Nations Charter, Article 28, paragraph 2, 
which reads: “The Security Council shall hold periodic 
meetings at which each of its members may, if it so 
desires. be represented by a member of the government 
or by some other specially designated representative.” 
In his commentary to Parliament at the time the Char- 
ter was being considered, the then Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs of the United Kingdom said of this 
paragraph, “It is by these meetings in particular that 
governments would be able to carry out the fourth pur- 
pose of the Organization.” This fourth purpose is “to 
be a centre for harmonizing the actions of nations in 
the attainment of these common ends.” 

I do not suggest any move at this time to give formal 
effect to this paragraph, but I do think that its applica- 
tion from time to time to the negotiation of appropriate 
questions might contribute not only to the processes of 
conciliation but also toward developing in a new direc- 
tion the important role that the Security Council is 
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intended by the Charter to play in the task of peace- 
making. 

Another example relates to the special responsibilities 
borne by the United Nations for the armistice agree- 
ments between Israel and her Arab neighbors and in 
encouraging a course of development that we hope will 
lead in time to conditions more favorable to the peace- 
ful settlement of the Palestine question than now exist. 
This United Nations responsibility is, as you know, 
shared by the Security Council and the Office of the 
Secretary-General. Each has its part to play in upholding 
the armistice agreements and its obligation to seek, 
whenever opportunity presents itself, to move toward 
restoring these agreements to their full application and 
toward lowering the temperature—even if it be by only 
a few degrees—in an area where, as you well know, the 
temperature has fluctuated wildly. 

It so happens that the Office of the Secretary-General 
has a place in many of the examples I have cited. But 
this need not be so. There are many opportunities open 
to the Member governments and to their representative 
organs in the United Nations which do not involve my 
office for the greater use of private diplomacy of a 
traditional kind side by side with the public procedures 
of parliamentary diplomacy, either through the use of 
additional formal procedures or on a purely informal 
basis. 

The Problem of Disarmament 

Let me now turn briefly to two questions with which 
all of us are deeply concerned: first. the problem of 
disarmament and, second, the problem of economic 
development for Asia and Africa. 

It is obvious that controlled disarmament will be 
possible only through the United Nations, because any 
disarmament system has to be adopted and adminis- 
tered by a world organization whose members include 
practically all nations of the world. However, that does 
not exclude the use of private diplomacy both within 
and outside the United Nations. Indeed, such diplomacy 
is necessary in preparation of decisions in the United 
Nations on disarmament. 

How it can best be exercised is a matter for the 
governments principally concerned to decide. What is 
of the utmost importance and, indeed, of the utmost 
urgency, is the exercise of diplomacy at whatever levels 
may be necessary, within or without the United Nations, 


to win agreement upon some first step or steps which 


would put some brake upon the armaments race and 


contribute to the real national security of all con- 
cerned. 

As to economic development, particularly in Asia 
and Africa, the role of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies has been small compared with 
bilateral aid programs. It has been natural for the gov- 
ernments of the industrially advanced countries to pro- 
ceed cautiously in the direction of multilateral aid while 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies were 
gaining experience in the administration of such aid 
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programs. But there have been political reasons, as well. 
for the somewhat secondary role assigned so far by the 
Member States to the United Nations in this field 

I was therefore glad to observe, during the last ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, evidence of a growing 
recognition of the political value of the multilateral 
United Nations approach, as reflected in the unani 
mous votes to establish a Special Projects Fund and a 
new United Nations Economic Commission for Africa 

Phe Special Projects Fund, if carried through as in- 
tended. will more than triple the present technical as- 
sistance program of the United Nations family and tie 
it more closely to basic economic development projects 
The new Economic Commission for Africa will strength- 
en the influence of the United Nations in an area where 
political tensions are likely to become higher in the 
years immediately ahead, and it can help to a consider- 
able extent in reducing these tensions 

I hope that the industrially developed countries, both 
western democracies and communist, will give increas- 
ing weight to the United Nations approach in thet 
economic relationships with Asia and Africa. The dom 
inant mood of the peoples of these continents is often 
described as nationalism. This is a fair enough descrip 
tion. But the real basis of this great change goes deeper. 
1 think. There is back of it also a desire of countries 
of Asia and Africa to see applied what the Charter 
calls “the equal rights of men and women and of na 
tions large and small 

These peoples are inclined to resent economic aid 
offered with political strings. When this happens they 
sometimes tend to shop around in an effort to take 
Whatever advantage they can of the competition for 
political influence. But they do not like it. Nor do they 
like to be placed in the position of recipients of charity 
They would much prefer a hard-headed system of tech 
nical assistance, carried out mainly through the United 


Nations family of agencies 


The Need for Administrators 


So much attention has been paid to the need for 
greater capital investment in economic development 
that the pressing need of most of the newly independent 
countries for trained administrators has tended to be 
overlooked. Here, again, it seems to me that the United 
Nations can perform a useful service 

It will take many of the new countries twenty to 
thirty vears to train enough administrators. If they are 
to carry out their development plans, what are they 
to do in the meantime? They do not want to be directly 
dependent on other nations. But the main sources from 
Vhich they can draw trained manpower for adminis- 


tration are the industrially advanced countries 


| have suggested the creation by the United Nations 


of an International Administrative Civil Service as a 


way of solving this problem. Under this plan the United 


Nations would recruit the administrators, but they 
would then serve as seconded members of the national 
administrations of the countries requesting them, in 
much the same way—but in reverse—as national civil 
servants are seconded tor service for a period of years 
to the international civil service of the United Nations. 

I um sure there are many thousands of able men and 
women who would be glad to dedicate part or all of 
their lives to such a service. And I am equally sure of 
the need for their service and of the welcome they 
would receive if they went under the auspices of the 
world organization. 

The relationship of the economic and social pro- 
grams of the United Nations to the problem of increas- 
ing the national security of its Member States is too 
often overlooked in practice. An increasing emphasis on 
the multilateral approach—in economic as well as in 
political matters offers many difficulties, as | have 
noted earlier. But it also offers more hope than any 
other method I have heard advanced for dealing with 
some of the gravest dangers of our times. The political 
and economic goals of the Charter need to be in- 
tegrated with the policies of governments if the pos- 
sibilities for relaxing tensions and increasing security 
are to be more fully exploited. 

Those who fought here in these precincts in past 
centuries for the rights of men belonged to the world 
and not only to England. Across the earth many lands 
can fairly boast of such champions of freedom through 
the centuries. In this sense, the United Nations is not 
a new idea. It is here because of centuries of past 
struggle. It is the logical and natural development from 
lines of thought and aspiration going far back into all 
corners of the earth since a few men first began to 
think about the decency and dignity of other men. 

Now the lines between national and international 
policy have begun to blur. What is in the national in- 
terest, when truly seen, merges naturally into the inter- 
national interest. 

I am reminded of a memorandum written in 1907 
by Mr. Eyre Crowe for the British Foreign Office. He 
advised then that Britain’s best safeguard for the future 
would be a national policy that is “so directed as to 
harmonize with the general desires and ideals common 
to all mankind, and more particularly that . . . is closely 
identified with the primary and vital interests of a 
majority, or as many as possible. of the other nations.” 

rhis seems to me to be a policy—and a principle 
which it would be both right and wise for all nations 
to seek to follow. It is, in effect, the policy and the 


principle of the United Nations Charter. 
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Part One 


No Time 


for Knitting 


sink. ow ‘p better take plenty of knitting with you,” 
advised the well-wisher. “You won't find a better 
way of killing time.” She was offering her counsel to 
the wife of a United Nations economist who was setting 
out with her husband for little-known Nepal.. 

That wife’s subsequent story will be found among 
others in a series which begins in this issue of the 
Review, and her experience has given its title to the 
whole. Neither she nor her husband was ever to have 
enough time. Never had she been so busy as she found 
herself in that lofty Himalayan kingdom, never so little 
in need of an occupation to fill empty hours. 

Her case is fairly typical. Many wives of technical 
assistance experts have been faced by a similar oppor- 
tunity, a similar challenge. If they wish, they can make 
their home, perhaps for years, in some distant and un- 
familiar land. At this moment an expert’s wife must be 
discussing with her husband whether or not to pluck up 
the family roots and travel with her children half way 
round the world. In other families, the decision may 
have been taken last week or last month, and the pres- 
sures of imminent departure are complicating life. 

This effort of experts’ wives to make a home far 
from home for their families and to bring their own con- 
tribution to the service of another people is only one 
side of the important part which women are playing in 
technical assistance. A number of women are themselves 
participating as experts in this exchange program of 
skills. Like their men colleagues, they are answering the 
call of the United Nations or of a specialized agency. 
In this series of narratives, several will describe in their 
own words what tasks faced them and what experiences 
were theirs. Women fellows are going abroad under the 
United Nations program to study developments in their 
own fields, after which they return home to apply their 
new knowledge. This aspect of the role of women in 
technical assistance will be covered by a fellow speaking 
of her work and travels. 

An Indian lady. serving as a program officer in the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, 
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First-Person Stories 
Spotlight the Role of Women 


in Technical Assistance 


has a different story to tell. Her concern is with the 
administrative problems dealt with at United Nations 
Headquarters, where she works as an international civil 
servant familiar since childhood with the needs of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

Coordinating all this effort in the field are the resident 
representatives of the Technical Assistance Board. The 
wives of those representatives have their own contribu- 
tion to make, and one of them will illustrate that con- 
tribution by giving an account of her experiences. 
Feminine realism and understanding will often make 
paths smoother with a graciousness for which others 
can only render thanks. In Uruguay the Technical 
Assistance Board office has a woman official in charge, 
and her account will offer another picture of what it 
means to keep a team of experts from many lands hap- 
pily at work in the service of a country which many are 
visiting for the first time. 

The women experts, the women officials, the wives 
of experts and representatives are all making a valuable 
contribution to the ends which technical assistance has 
in view. They would be the first, however, to call that 
contribution secondary. The leading role which falls to 
women in technical assistance, they would insist, belongs 
to the women of the economically underdeveloped 
countries. To win their cooperation is, in certain spheres, 
a primary condition of success. Many vitally important 
matters in the building of a better world—improvements 
in food and in its preparation, hygiene, home manage- 
ment and cleanliness, the care of children, education— 
require, above all, understanding and support among the 
women of the countries concerned. Their influence can 
be decisive in training the next generation to insist on 
higher standards and to be prepared for the effort which 
will be necessary to achieve them. 

In many countries, the influence of women is begin- 
ning to count to a degree undreamed of a generation 
ago. The first of the REVIEW’s narratives, by a Pakistani 
writer, tells of a seminar, sponsored by the United 
Nations in Bangkok, to promote greater participation 





by the women of Asia in public life. Educated women 
are taking an increasing part in all the professions, in 
teaching and in government, but the simple village girl 
and the illiterate mother are also being given new hope 
and new opportunities. That is happening through such 
movements as community development and the cam- 
paigns to check disease and to provide milk and othe 
essential foods for great numbers of children hitherto 
undernourished 

\ representative of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) tells of her work in Central America 
and of how she became involved in it. While her nar- 
rative describes the impressions of an internationally 
recruited woman expert helping in such efforts, other 
articles reflect the experiences of women born in the 
economically underdeveloped countries who themselves 
grew up in a climate of revolutionary change. Now 
they are themselves playing a part in this process by 


taking up the challenge of new opportunities. The wife 


of a United Nations official in New York tells of the 
changes which were coming over her native India dur- 
ing the years when she grew to womanhood. 

For a girl to abandon the veil, regarded as essential 
to feminine modesty for many centuries, is no small 
step. A young Indian woman can work as the equal of 
male administrators in a modern skyscraper only be- 
cause a new world is being born. 

The varied responsibilities being undertaken by 
women in technical assistance are among their great 
contributions to this changing world. Women’s organi- 
zations and other groups often ask the United Nations 
for material which will help them in discussing con- 
temporary questions related to the activities of women. 
It is hoped that the eye-witness accounts in this and 
subsequent issues of the Review will contribute toward 
an understanding of what women of all races are actu- 
ally doing to see that some of the most urgent problems 


of today are solved. 


A Task for the Women of Asia 


by Zeb-un-Nissa Hamidullah 


‘] ‘HE editor of the Mirror magazine of Karachi 

opens the series with some reflections on a United 
Vations seminar on the new responsibilities devolving 
spon Asia’s women in civic and public life which she 


attended as the representative of Pakistan 


Che wizened little child was quite evidently ill as she 
whimpered, naked, in the arms of a woman in tattered 
clothes, grown old before her time, who thrust her beg 
gars bowl almost straight into my face. The sight 
depressed me terribly: so much so that all enthusiasm 
seemed suddenly to evaporate, and in its place came a 
crushing sense of disillusionment and despair. For the 
woman with the beggar’s bowl seemed to symbolize my 
people and my country. Poverty, want, disease and 
ignorance are what we have in Pakistan, and in more 
than full measure 

But even as I turned away, sick at heart, a thought 
came into my mind, steadying my drooping courage 
and fanning once more into full flame the flickering fire 
of my enthusiasm; and I went back to the woman, 
dejected no longer, but determined to do all I possibly 
could toward bettering the condition of my brothers 
and sisters in Pakistan 

And what was the thought that turned despair into 
determination? It was the memory of Asian women, 
myself among them, meeting in Bangkok at a seminar 
with a forbidding title. Suddenly I recalled my days at 
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the United Nations Seminar on Civic Responsibilities 
and Increased Participation of Asian Women in Public 
Life from which I had just recently returned. Yes, it 
was the memory of that seminar and of black-eyed par- 
ticipant after black-eyed participant coming from 
fifteen Asian countries. Their eager, earnest tones had 
filled the grand Sala Santitham where the seminar was 
held—a huge, air-conditioned building modelled after 
the United Nations General Assembly Hall. 

More particularly, it was the remembrance of what 
almost every national participant had stressed and the 
reassuring knowledge that Pakistan was not alone in 
her fight against poverty, over-population and ignorance. 
Far from it! She was but one of the many Asian coun- 
tries which, despite their new-found freedom. faced 
stupendous problems. | remembered one participant's 
sorrowful tones as she stated: “Poverty and hunger 
stalk our land; our people have scarcely enough to eat.” 
And another: “Over-population, hand in hand with 
ignorance, keeps the standard of life perpetually low.” 
\nd yet another, sighing: “No matter what we do, it 1s 


never enough.” 


Common Problems 


Yes. our problems are common. We women of the 
Asian countries, together with our men, have to give 
battle to poverty, apathy, illiteracy, lack of sanitation, 
polluted water supplies, dearth of trained health workers 
and over-population in order to bring progress and 
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prosperity to our beloved land. Any difference between 
our situation was only one of degree. 

And there in Bangkok, from August 5 to 16, 1957, 
we women sat together and discussed civic responsibility 
and ways of encouraging increased participation by 
Asian women in public life. The seminar itself followed 
a recommendation from the meeting of the Commission 
on Human Rights and was organized with the help of 
the Commissions on Human Rights and on the Status 
of Women, as well as by the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration. In addition to the fifteen 
“participants” nominated by the Asian governments, 
there were present two observers from other govern- 
ments, representatives from the specialized agencies and 
UNICEF and observers from non-governmental organi- 
zations. Excellent working papers by experts were 
provided on each topic for discussion, and so, when the 
discussion leader had introduced the subject of the day, 
questions and suggestions came almost immediatedly. 

First. we faced our problems and examined them 
from every angle, then we began to tell each other how 
we had tackled the particular difficulty in our own 
land. No matter whether our achievements were big or 
small, we offered them to each other and received them 


from each other, eagerly, for all of us were anxious to 


learn from the rest. 


True, we were at the seminar as leaders; true, we 
had the honor to represent our respective countries and 
could make some little claim to achievement in our 
own spheres; but, nevertheless, we wanted, above all 
else, to learn as much as we could from this seminar. 
That is what we told each other at the coffee breaks and 
cosy little chats we had when time permitted—which 
was not often, for the seminar was a strenuous one, and 
the subjects sufficiently serious to claim our undivided 
attention. 

That such undivided attention was being given could 
be sensed from the serious expression on the faces of 
the national participants and observers, sometimes so 
serious as to seem almost strained, as a brown forehead 
wrinkled for a moment and brown hands clasped the 
earphones more closely to make certain that some 
intricate point was clearly understood. 


A Matter of Time 


At times, there was a little despondency in the air as 
we frankly faced the obstacles in the way of our sex’s 
full participation in public life—the apathy, the social 
and religious attitudes which had made women sub- 
servient to men and given them a subordinate position 
in the family; above all, the lack of leisure in the aver- 


The emergence of 


women from the 


traditional seclusion 


of home life in 


many countries is 


typified here . . 


. a Student nurse, in purdah, is 
escorted to the hospital by her father, 
removes her veil on being registered, 
and attends the classes unveiled. 





ie Asian woman's life, where the heavy burden 
household duties leaves litthe time or energy y« 
problems 
But this momentary despondency cleared away as Wwe 
‘alized how tortunate we Asian women were. Our rights 
had been granted to us by our men without our eve! 
having ight” for them like our Western sisters. No 
s to full equality with men existed in any ol 


represented. In all of them, women had 


vote and to stand tor election and the 
responsibility to cooperate in carrying out policies of 
the government. It was, therefore, as we all agreed, but 
question of time before the Asian woman rose to he 
ture 
vere so much behind the other women ol 
the world, and there was so much to be done in our 
respective countries, that all of us were understandably 
impatient. We were aware that, in time, education would 
bring progress, but we felt we could not wait until then 
We could not wait because our countries cried out for 
progress and prosperity, and this could only come when 
the women of Asian countries shouldered their share of 
civic responsibility and walked side by side with their 
men as co-workers for the good of the community, 
instead of living—as the majority of them were doing 
in selfish seclusion 
As we talked. we became increasingly aware of the 
duties and responsibilities that rested on the shoulders 
of the tiny minority of women who had received the 
privilege of higher education. “It is for them to set an 
example.” we argued, “for them to sacrifice some of 
their ample leisure hours in service to the community 
And many of us sighed in agreement as a participant 


drew attention to the fact that educated women olf 


During meetings 
and at the after-hours 
social events, as here 

warn TriendsHips hlos 
somed at the Asian 


Women's Seminar 


wealth and leisure were slow in coming forward to 
serve the community 

But, of course, this lack of interest could eventually 
be overcome, we agreed, if women leaders set an 
example worthy of emulation. It was emphasized that 
much could be done to create the urge to serve through 
the publication of articles and magazines which awoke 
the educated woman to her responsibilities. Much could 
also be done—and had been done—through women’s 
organizations, especially when it came to. training 
women for public lite. By far the best method of ap- 
proach, it was conceded, was to make women realize 
that responsibilities to home and family are linked 
with responsibilities to the community—that any im- 
provement in the community will bring an improve- 


ment in the home 


Emportance of Education 


Again and again the national participants stressed 
the importance of education, an importance each coun- 
try had recognized by promising free and compulsory 
education to its people. But all of us knew that the 
needs were too great to be met at once, and that it 
would take time before this high ideal could be put 
properly into practice. We also realized that education 
should not mean merely literacy, but fundamental health 
education and the provision of some craft or skill which 
would improve the earning ability of the village-dweller. 

\s the seminar proceeded from day to day, we found 
that the topics under discussion were so interwoven 
that every working paper we had as our theme for the 
day was in reality but a portion of the one main subject, 
a subject all of us found of absorbing interest. And, as 


1 looked around me and saw those earnest, uplifted 
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faces turned toward the discussion leader, I frequently 
felt a surge of pride and of happiness in being an Asian 
woman, in being one of those selected to attend this 
seminar and thus to have the privilege of meeting so 
many of my Asian sisters. 

All of them were so earnest, so dedicated. I had a 
growing feeling of confidence that, no matter what the 
magnitude of the problems confronting a country, they 
would all eventually be solved if there were women 
as sincere and as dedicated as those before me. Each 
of us, we felt, had a duty: to do cheerfully whatevei 
had to be done, no matter how great or how small it 
might appear. Whether it be the washing of an ailing 
beggar baby’s sores, serving in social service organiza- 
tions, sitting on committees, standing for Parliament or 
being just a good wife and mother, mattered not as 
long as it contributed toward the good of the commu- 
nity and the raising of living standards. For we realized 
that we, the present generation of Asian women, must 
learn by doing. We must be willing to tackle any task 
that came to us, using our enthusiasm and our earnest- 


ness, in place of technical know-how and experience. 


“Keep In Touch” 


And, in the evening after the day’s work was done, 
we would talk together and sometimes confide in each 
other. Warm friendships blossomed in the warm, con- 
genial atmosphere of hospitable Thailand. And, while 
confessing to each other that we were really learning 
by doing, we were comforted to know that one was not 
alone in this; that almost all the other participants were 
equally new to leadership and that many had never 
before attended an international conference. 

Within those two weeks, we Asian women grew 
familiar to each other. As we went together on ex- 
cursions, sometimes on little river craft on the swift- 
flowing Maeran, or visited the exquisite temples or 
dined with our charmingly gracious Thai hostesses, a 
bond of understanding grew between us which we 
promised would not be broken. We exhanged photo- 
graphs, we exchanged gifts and, last of all, we exchanged 
addresses promising to keep in touch with each other. 

In a dusty, hot corner of Karachi a beggar’s child 
had made me remember all this, and that there were 
three participants to whom I still owed letters! As | 
hurried on with the job in hand, knowing that there was 
so much to be done that no time should ever be wasted 
in feeling dejected, I recalled the bright, black eyes of a 
Bangkok schoolgirl (or perhaps she was a_ political 
science student from the Chululalonghorn University ). 
She was but one of the many hundreds who came daily 
to Sala Santitham to listen intently to our sessions. 
Remembering the smile on her pretty, brown face as she 
asked me for my autograph, I prayed that some day 
the little Pakistani beggar girl on her mother’s arm 
would be as bright-eyed a schoolgirl as the Bangkok 
student. And I know that if we, the women of Pakistan, 
accept fully our civic responsibilities and properly 
participate in public life, there is no earthly reason why 
this should not be. 
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A Sari 


on First Avenue 


UR rule of anonymity for members of the United 
Nations Secretariat must cover the next contribu- 
tor, a Program Officer with the United Nations Techni- 


cal Assistance Administration in New York 


It was a Thursday, just one day before the beginning 
of the weekend and the promise of relief from the un- 
ending stream of cables, files, telephone calls and form- 
filling which mark the daily existence of a “program 
officer.” The wet snow had been an unpleasant frame 
for dreams, but a cheerful “good morning” from the 
first person encountered in the United Nations cor- 
ridors brought back a sense of well-being. However. 
you cannot relax so early in the morning. Before I 
could divest myself of my overcoat, rain hat, galoshes 
and umbrella, it was annnounced that my chief wanted 
to see me. By the time I got around to checking the 
damage done to my sari by the slush, the announce- 
ment had been repeated in a tone of urgency by the 
chief's secretary. 

There was no time to reflect on the vagaries of New 
York’s weather. My working day had begun, with a 
half-hour discussion of the negotiations we had in hand 
with the Danish National Institute of Building Research 
for technical assistance required in the development of 
the Regional Housing Centre at Bandung, Indonesia. 
Shortly after 10 a.m., we met with representatives of 
the Institute and two colleagues from the United Na- 
tions Housing, Building and Planning Branch. When 
the meeting adjourned at noon, there was a sense of 
satisfaction all round. It was one of those happy 
occasions when everyone agreed to agree on almost 
everything of major importance. We already have the 
blessing of the higher levels in the Administration who 
direct the destinies of this program, but in the weeks 
to come there will be more talk on the implementation 
of the project between the Danish authorities, the United 
Nations and the Government of Indonesia upon whose 
request technical assistance is to be made available. 

I come out of the meeting full of what the Danish 
Institute is going to do, but with just the slightest feeling 
of uneasiness about my ability to satisfy our budget offi- 
cer that the costs of the proposed arrangement can be 
covered within the available budgetary allocation. Eight 
years ago when I first came to work in the United Na- 
tions Secretariat, I would have promptly said, “No,” to 
a job involving any kind of figure. work. The situation 
is very different now as, even during the lunch hour, I 
find my attention focussed on imaginary sums of money 
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and on ways of finding two experts for the price of one. 
I can find solace with my fellow program officers, who 
suffer similar frustrations in tailoring their dreams to 
fit the size of the financial allocations. 


No Turning Back 


During my first home leave in India, my great-grand- 
mother remarked that I had gone too far from the fam- 
ily, and they could not share my joys and sorrows with 
me. Were she alive today, she would find it upsetting 
to think that one of my “official” sorrows should 
result from anything as mundane as money. It would be 
difficult for me to explain to her why we program offi- 
cers in this great and wealthy metropolis suffer from a 
lack of money to do technical assistance full justice. 

Anyway, if we have less than what we think we could 
use, the best thing is to make the very most of what 
we have. A fatalistic acceptance of the facts as they are 
at a given moment has had to yield to a more dynamic 
way of life. For those of us who have over the years 
become deeply involved in the technical assistance 
program and the promise it holds, there can be no turn- 
ing back to the rugged individualism of yesteryear and 
the indifference toward human welfare which often went 
with it. 

If money is hard to come by, men (and women) who 
qualify as United Nations experts do not grow on trees, 
either! A resident representative in the field, under pres- 
sure for an expert who has been sought in vain for a 
while, is not easily convinced that in certain fields there 
is a worldwide shortage of skills. I do, however, wel- 
come cables protesting about delays—I use the cables 
to put pressure on the recruitment officer (a woman, 
too). She, in turn, gets after whoever is next in line 
of duty. On the whole, I would rather not find an expert 
for a particular post than lose one who has been (a) 
technically and medically cleared (b) accepted by the 
Government; (c) issued his travel instructions. This 
happened to me once when I was working on the Burma 
program, and no amount of explaining to the field 
officer in Burma who had to convey our apologies to 
the Government, could make up for the time lost in the 
entire, heart-breaking process. 

My experience has usually been much happier, and 
the credit for this is due largely to the recruitment offi- 
cers. Some day, I intend to find out the secret of the 
persuasive charm which they must use on prospective 
experts and national committees for technical assistance 
to lure highly competent and comfortably settled per- 
sons to unravel the mysteries of the unknown in distant 
corners of the world 

As program officer, I have an opportunity to com 
ment solemnly on the suitability of any candidate who 
is under consideration for a post in “my” two countries, 
Indonesia and Thailand. The real fun, however, begins 
only after an expert has been appointed and my respon- 
sibilities toward servicing his administrative and sub- 
stantive needs come into play. My main task in this 
respect is to get things done by, through and in co- 


operation with many other persons of a score of na- 
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tionalities, some in our department, some in other parts 
of the United Nations Secretariat, and some a long dis- 
tance away from Headquarters. Take, for instance, an 
administrative problem. There is this simple matter of a 
salary advance—experts, like other human beings, have 
emergency needs. Immediately I sight a cable on my 
desk asking for a salary advance, I run to the area 
administrative officer, two doors down, for his advice 
and help in drafting an appropriate recommendation to 
the Office of Personnel. The administrative officer’s en- 
tire morning has been spent in straightening out the 
travel claim of an expert who completed his assignment 
a couple of years ago, neglected to file his claims on 
time and, suddenly, wants his money right away! The 
administrative officer, however, is understanding and 
postpones consideration of his lunch plans—it is already 
2 p.m.—until we have our recommendation to Person- 
nel ready and typed. It is “walked” to the other offices 
concerned, and the matter is followed through on the 
telephone until a decision can be communicated to the 
anxiously waiting expert in Thailand. 

The provision of substantive support to experts, help 
on the technical aspects of their jobs, for which we 
rely on the resources of the United Nations Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs and the ECAFE sec- 
retariat, presents problems of a different and a more 
difficult nature. If an expert needs guidance on mattters 
pertaining to monetary and fiscal policy, selection of 
equipment for a minerals analysis laboratory, the plan- 
ning of a capital city or legislation for family and child 


welfare services, a program officer can at best pinpoint 


the specific queries on which comments or suggestions 
have been requested, and await the outcome from the 
relevant substantive department; these things cannot be 
rushed by quick footwork and emphasis on the tele- 
phone, as administrative solutions sometimes can. 


Getting Acquainted 

Under the stamp of official designation as expert, 
there is the individual man or woman, the person at 
work. Reports, letters and other material sent by experts 
are the principal means by which I can get acquainted 
with that person and with the countries and the people 
with whom the expert is working. From my former 
association with the Nepal program, I can still recall the 
many happy moments spent on “travelling” up and 
down the Himalayas thanks to the wonderfully vivid 
narratives and excellent color slides sent to us periodi- 
cally by Toni Hagen, our Swiss geologist who has been 
carrying out a geological survey of the country. 

American and sometimes Canadian experts who pass 
through New York on their way to the country of their 
assignment leave the flavor of their personalities with 
us. Through the courtesy of my colleague who is re- 
sponsible for the Indian program (also a woman!) I 
often meet the experts going out to my own country. 
When they bring along their families with them it is a 
pleasure to watch the eagerness of the starry-eyed 
youngsters, who would fly away through the office 
window if they had wings and who start “seeing every- 
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Men program officers predominate, but 
the woman’s viewpoint—be it on snakeskins 
or any other subject—carries weight. 


thing” and “learning everything” about India even be- 
fore they have set foot on her soil. I hope they find 
my country and my people as hospitable as the Ameri- 
can people have been to me over the past years. 


Helping the Fellows 

Our work in securing services for experts has its 
logical counterpart in the administration of fellowships. 
What the recruitment officers do in locating experts, the 
fellowship placement officers in New York and Geneva 
do in locating placement facilities for the fellowship 
holders who go abroad under United Nations auspices to 
study developments in their special fields. They do much 
more, for I have known them to guide these new arrivals 
in America through the hazards of shopping, find 
restaurants with oriental menus and introduce them to 
fellow-countrymen who will help to ward off moments 
of homesickness. Meeting some of the women trainees 
from Thailand, I am impressed that they are turning to 
such forbidding fields as national income statistics. As 
a member of the selection panel which reviews every 
application and suggested study program for fellows. 
I am made aware of a fundamental premise of technical 
assistance, that the task of building up our part of the 
world, the “economically underdeveloped” part, rests 
in the ultimate analysis with our own people. When the 
fellows return to their respective countries, they can 
always be sure of our continued interest in their futures. 
because on them and others like them, who are in posi- 
tions of responsibility, much of the future development 
of their countries will depend. 

Because of the operational character of technical as- 
sistance, a program oOfficer’s life is regulated by an 
“official calendar” indicating the date by which certain 
things have to be done. For the administration of a 
technical assistance program in a given country, ad- 
herence to this routine is not too difficult and, if you 
know your program, you do not have to spend evenings 
in the office too frequently. 

Such, however, is not the case with international or 
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regional conferences, seminars, study tours and train 
ing projects. My next-door colleague (again a woman! ) 


who has had at one time as many as six of these drive- 


you-crazy projects in different phases of planning and 
execution at the same time, has burnt gallons of mid- 
night oil to see that the right number of such things as 
documents and travel instructions were despatched in 
twenty different directions all at once. This was neces- 
sary because her official working hours were spent on 
the telephone clearing things with our substantive col- 
leagues, and dictating outgoing mail to four different 
secretaries (borrowed from anyone along the corridor ). 

Of course, there are days when nothing seems to go 
right, and things that seemed right a day ago suddenly 
take an unwelcome turn. Being in the centre of things, 
the program officer gets it from all sides: the impact 
of an angry protest from an expert whose travel instruc- 
tions went astray, the explanations demanded by the 
resident representative of delays in the recruitment of 
experts urgently needed, and the gentle sarcasm of 
friendly counsellors whose hindsight wisdom will lead 
them to inquire why you did not do thus and so, at 
such and such a time. to avoid the trouble you are 
in now. 


There Is Much To Do 


My last two years in college in Hoshiarpur were filled 
with constant irritants flung at us women by the men 
students. “If you women take all the jobs, we men will 
have to be shoeshine boys!” they grumbled, forgetting 
that they outnumbered us by eight to one. My own 
answer to this was that, as I shine my own shoes, they 
could not expect to make a living at my expense. 

Men program officers still predominate in my official 
life here. When they cannot win an argument by sheer 
weight of numbers and higher grades, they resort to 
such time-honored clichés as that we women must per- 
force be more understanding and show greater forbear- 
ance and outward calm in moments of crisis. I think 
this must be traceable to the statistics reported in this 
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country that women survive the age of anxiety much 
better than the men! 


I now find that not only do I shine my shoes, I wash 
and press my own saris, I cook my meals and I also do 
the dishes. I cannot, however, claim that my working 
day in New York is any longer than my mother’s in 
India. When my sisters and I were at school in Lahore, 
my mother got up every morning around 4 a.m. to 
make sure that our breakfast was ready—and consumed 

before the school bus spirited us away. The only 
time she gets away from her daily routine is when she 
goes off on a pilgrimage. I, at least, have claims on 
annual leave for a period of rest. 

But why all this fuss about “working women?” In 
my family, as far back as I can remember, women have 
led extremely active lives in managing their men and 


looking after their households. If I have stepped outside 
the tradition in accepting an office job, it has not been 
due to any sense of overt revolt against that tradition. 
The offer of the job came at just about the time that I 
was finishing college and, being very much interested in 
the United Nations, I found it easy to come this far. 
Had I stayed at home, there would have been other 
excitements and the satisfaction of being directly in- 
volved in the day-to-day growing-up process which the 
entire country is going through. In the years to come, 
I am sure I shall not remain the only woman in the 
family with an office job, as educational opportunities 
combined with the demands of a changing world con- 
tinue to open new fields of endeavor for Indian women 
as well as men. Let us stop worrying about woman’s 
place in the scheme of things! There is so much to do 
and so much to live for. 


Change Comes to Libya 


by Adeline E. 


OVING to the experts in the field, we have an ac- 
5 count of conditions in Libya by an American 
woman who spent six years there as a UNESCO expert, 


advising on the organization of teaching. 


As a country with an ancient Moslem tradition, Libya 
has been accustomed for many centuries to the seclusion 
of women. When I first went there six years ago, as a 
UNESCO expert in child psychology and teacher training, 
no man of Libyan birth could set foot in a girls’ school. 
If an official had to talk to one of the teachers, it was 
necessary for her to draw a veil over her head. Even 
this was not enough, for she would stand with her back 
to him during the interview. It is a rare thing to see this 
happening today 

The contrast between conditions now and _ those 
prevailing as recently as 1952, when I first knew Libya, 
is remarkable. When I arrived, women teachers under- 
going their training were allowed to go only from their 
homes to the school and back again. Those whom I 
had the privilege of training go about more in public 
than most of the others. Before I left Libya, some of 
them were coming freely to my home in groups of two 
or more, and we would have a friendly chat over a cup 
This entry into a “Western” home gave them 
their first chance to see national differences in food, 


of tea 


social customs and home life 

Until the last two or three years, teaching was the 
only occupation which any literate Libyan woman 
could take up. The nursing profession is now being 


Babbitt 
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Dr. Babbitt (with. glasses) and a teacher trainee in one 
of the kindergarten classes of the Tripoli centre. 


introduced as an alternative, partly because of the un- 
tiring efforts of women connected with the technical as- 
sistance programs. Recently one of the teachers I had 
trained became the first girl in Libya to break away 
from the traditional pattern by preparing for office work. 
She arranged to take private lessons in typing and short- 
hand—a small enough step from the point of view of a 
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“Western” woman, but a far-reaching decision indeed 
for a Moslem girl brought up to believe that no woman 
should be seen by men outside her immediate family 
from the beginning of adolescence. 

The women teachers whom I came to know in Libya 
are still devout Moslems, but in their intellectual and 
social life they are reaching out toward a new freedom. 
This emancipation has nothing rebellious or unruly 
about it. Each step is taken only after very careful 
thought. Often the decision to wear a veil no longer is 
only the final step in a long process of social change. 
Last year this happened to two of my own teachers in 
one month. 

A young man who is being trained in visual aids told 
me that he was going to marry one of my teachers. 
“She will wear a veil no longer.” he assured me. “Her 
father has given his consent. I want my wife to go 
about freely. She can teach after we are married and 
she can come with me to the cinema.” One has to 
appreciate the depth of feeling on this subject in many 
Moslem countries to realize what a fundamental change 
such an attitude involves. 


Increasing Possibilities 


To my mind, one of the most remarkable qualities of 
these Libyan girls is their great poise and self-con- 
fidence. In all my experience, I have never seen young 
women teach children before strangers with so little 
outward sign of being conscious that observers are 
watching. The change in the actual expression of these 
women was in the highest degree striking. I have seen 
many of their faces change from a look of timidity or 
sullen resentment to an expression of cheerful self- 
confidence. Each day they are finding new possibilities 
to use their talents. Their whole lives become enriched 
as they work with the children and with educational 
materials which they had never seen before. The 
courses in education, handicrafts, music and other sub- 
jects help to fill out their lives and to supply them with 
much that would be missing altogether had there been 
no technical assistance program to bring them these 
new experiences, which they in turn pass on eagerly to 
the children. 

I recall one instance where I had been asked to set 
up a first-grade class in one of the schools, in which I 
had organized a kindergarten the previous year. The 
headmistress took me into the classroom. Around the 
walls were tiny chairs filled with children. When I 
asked for the teacher, the headmistress called a name. 
A girl approached us with her head bowed and her 
shoulders sagging. Her hair was untidy; she was very 
poorly dressed; and, when she spoke, she kept her eyes 
timidly on the floor—a picture of dejection and poverty. 
The situation did not look promising, but I gave her a 
smile and determined to begin our first grade experi- 
ment as she was and with the materials at hand. 

I wish you could see that girl now. She dresses well, 
and the beauty of her face has become striking. In 
the intervening four years she has developed remarkable 
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The House Mother reads from the Koran to a group 
of devout students at a Tripoli nursing school. 


qualities of leadership. She has actually done a very fine 
job for me as temporary headmistress of one of the 
undeveloped schools, where she gained the confidence 
of the teachers, helped them to introduce new methods 
and changed the entire atmosphere. This girl is one of 
the teachers who renounced the veil only last year, that 
is to say, after she had already achieved excellent results 
in school and had qualified for a position of leadership. 


Improvements in Health 


These changes in the outlook and behavior of the 
young teachers have been paralleled by improvements 
in the health and general appearance of the children. 
Classrooms have been made more attractive, and new 
techniques of teaching are arousing the interest of the 
children in the subjects they are studying. 


I was indeed fortunate in my assignment at that par- 
ticular time. As a woman, I was able to win the friend- 
ship of the young teachers and to reach an understand- 
ing of their problems and their hopes. Some of the girls 
who came to me for training were not more than four- 
teen years old, and, in the beginning, many of these 
potential teachers had themselves never gone beyond 
the third grade. The task of organizing schools with 
professional teachers of this background might have 
seemed hopeless, but the results achieved by the intelli- 
gence, the courage and the sheer hard work of these 
Libyan girls would earn the respect of any educator. 
With the constantly improving conditions, the educa- 
tional level of teacher-trainees has risen each year, until 
it became possible for Libyan girls actually to go to 
secondary schools and ultimately to a teacher’s train- 
ing college. 
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When I began my work in Libya, hardly any of the 
mothers and only a few of the teachers had ever in 
their lives seen a film. The teachers and I therefore 
organized some meetings for the mothers, to which | 
took my projector. Some of the films showed Libyan 
schools and school children; others illustrated different 
aspects of Libyan life. The women came in crowds, 
bringing with them relatives and friends. They stayed 
for hours, and the intensity with which they watched, 
as well as their enthusiastic remarks, showed how deep 
an impression was being made. 

Many of these mothers are illiterate, and they have 
no way of learning even essential facts about their own 
country. They go to weddings, funerals and a few other 
family or traditional gatherings, but these occasions 
are practically the only ones which permit them to leave 
their homes. In Libya, it is the men who go to market, 


who take the children to the doctor and who do prac- 


tically all the tasks outside the home itself which, in a 
“Western” culture, the mothers would normally un- 
dertake. 

The changes which I have observed among the 
women teachers of Libya are proceeding more rapidly 
than similar changes among the illiterate masses of the 
people. I think it is desirable that change of so pro- 
found a nature should not be precipitate. Among those 
without education, it will spread in good time through 
the conviction of the people themselves. For this rea- 
son, model schools, pilot projects and the like exert an 
influence out of all proportion to their size. In Libya, 
one can easily see in which areas the greatest progress 
is being made. They are those which are directly 
touched by the benefits of technical assistance, which 
brings to those who are undergoing change sympathetic 
understanding and the intangible advantage of a shared 


experience. 


A Scholarship that Brought Tears 


by \rs. 


WOUAD K. HUSSEIN, of Egypt, a United Nations 
social. welfare adviser in Jordan, describes that 
country as one of the Moslem lands in which the posi- 
tion of women is changing most rapidly. Up to five 
vears ago, most educated and uneducated women alike 
remained indoors, wore the veil, took little or no part 
in community life and did not even do their own shop- 
ping. Mr. Hussein has stated that the average husband 
in Jordan ten vears ago would have been inclined to 
bring his married life to an end if his wife indulged in 
the liberal wav of thinkine and the social activities 


which are now taken for eranted. 


fs part of his work as a technical assistance expert 
in social welfare, Mr. Hussein organized a weekly radio 
program from Amman Broadcasting Station to help in 
creating an enlightened public opinion on Jordan’s so- 
cial problems. Cooperating with the United Nations 
expert on this program was a young producer and an- 
nouncer, who greatly contributed to the program's suc- 
cess. Mr. Hussein felt that this voung woman was tvypi- 
cal of the new generation with which he has worked in 
Jordan and he therefore asked her, on our behalf, to tell 


her story for this series 
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Enaan El-Mufty 


One of the unhappiest days of my life was that on 
which I heard that I had won a scholarship to continue 
my studies abroad. To me, who so longed for that news, 
the disappointment was indeed great. There was, how- 
ever, not much I could do about it at the time. My 
father, a great Koranic scholar and an influential leader 
in Palestine, where I was born, refused to entertain the 
idea of my studying in England at a university with 
both men and women students. I pleaded with him, but 
all to no avail. Kindly, though very, very decidedly, he 
told me that I would stay at home. That day, I shed 
bitter tears. 

Co-education did not then exist at any level in my 
native Palestine. There were very few schools for girls, 
and our neighbor state, Jordan, had as yet no girls’ 
secondary schools at all. The most that a girl from 
Jordan could hope for was to be sent to Jerusalem to 
get her secondary education there. I myself had been 
at school in Jerusalem, where women enjoyed a greater 
degree of freedom than in most Palestine towns. I re- 
member visiting Amman at that time and finding that 
what freedom and social meetings I enjoyed in Jeru- 
salem were non-existent in Jordan. You could hardly 
see an unveiled woman walking in the streets of 
Amman. 
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Trainees at 
the Jordan School 
of Nursing 
in Amman. 


Despite my father’s conservative attitude, | continued 
to hope that another chance might somehow be given 
me to continue my education. When the chance came, 
it was in a most unexpected way. I married an officer 
in the Arab Legion, and soon my husband was sent to 
England for a refresher course. I made use of our stay 
in England to attend a course in education and to visit 
different types of modern English school. Fortune 
smiled on me again, when my husband was transferred 
to Cairo as military attaché, and there I enrolled as a 
regular student of education. In the meantime, we had 
had two little boys and I found it hard work to look 
after my family while also reading for a degree. Yet this 
was what I had longed to do, and I somehow found 
time to take part in the social life of the university as 
well. My previous experience as a young teacher in 
Jerusalem and my visit to England helped me, of course, 
very much and, when we left Egypt, I took away not 
only many delightful memories of the country but also 
a bachelor’s degree in education. 

Fortune was to smile on me yet again, when I was 
lucky enough to be chosen as Miss Education for 
1956. It was a bright day indeed when I saw my father, 
so few years after his refusal of my request, happy and 
jubilant as he looked through a series of photographs 
of the Miss Education who had got her way, after all. 
I think the change of attitude on my father’s part had 
been shared, during the intervening years, by quite a 
number of his generation, although many of his con- 
temporaries still cling to customs which others feel are 
by no means essential to our Moslem faith. 

The change had been made easier by what was hap- 
pening in the educational world of Jordan while I was 
in England and Egypt. New schools were continually 
being opened, and many girls were winning scholarships 
to study in other countries. Now Jordanian girls have 
every opportunity to get a secondary education and 
even to go on to the university. You meet these edu- 
cated girls in government offices, at social gatherings, 
in voluntary societies and in business. I have Moslem 
girl friends who have recently become medical doctors, 
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teachers, journalists, broadcasters, nurses, government 
officials and secretaries in the public service or in pri- 
vate enterprises. Jordanian girls sit side by side with 
men at public lectures, and they themselves often give 
such lectures or take part in debates with the men. The 
Ministry of Education arranges courses attended by 
both men and women teachers, and in one of the towns 
co-education started in postmatriculation classes. All 
these changes are sensational for anyone who remem- 
bers the Jordan of ten, or even five, years ago, yet 
they are now accepted by the general public as normal 
routine. 


Variety of Jobs 


In my broadcasting work, I meet many of these edu- 
cated girls. They join me in radio debates on social 
problems, and women listeners often send in good sug- 
gestions after hearing a women’s program, or else they 
criticize something a man or woman speaker has said. 
My radio work is now only part of what I do each 
week. In addition to it, I teach part time in a girls’ 
school in Amman, and I help a number of women’s 
societies. These various jobs cause me to move about 
a good deal from place to place, and, in doing this, | 
find it a great help to drive my own car through 
Amman, a thing which would have been practically im- 
possible for a woman five years ago. 

To those of us who have lived through this change, 
it is clear that the new generation of educated girls 
will have a profound influence on the children of the 
future, on life in the home and on the community at 
large. The great improvement in health conditions as 


compared with those of a few years ago is one obvious 
result of the new attitude. I am happy to have been 
born just at the right moment to watch this change 
taking place and to be able to play my part in helping 
it forward. 


(Further narratives in this series will appear in forth- 
coming issues of the REVIEW.) 





Wits the 1958 International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy convenes on 
September | in Geneva it will have a new subject on 
D y | 11 4 a ‘- its agenda—the possibility of developing power through 
e\ €e Opie OW el thermonuclear fusion. Although fusion was not for- 
oO mally on the agenda of the 1955 Conference, reference 
to it was made in a number of speeches and press con- 
ferences, and it was evident that research on this prob- 

Thro uoh lem already was being done in various countries. 
‘o) Sometimes referred to as “taming the energy of the 
hydrogen bomb,” nuclear fusion is a reaction in which 
7 ‘ certain light elements—deuterium, tritium and lithium, 
A . F for example—react under intense heat to produce an- 
COMIC uslon other element. In the process, energy is released, and 
if this energy can be harnessed a new source of power 

will have been tapped. 

The fusion process is the opposite of fission, in which 
atomic particles are broken down rather than joined. 
Existing nuclear reactors employ various methods for 

1958 Confere nce on the splitting atoms. Advocates of fusion-produced power 
, believe it would have a number of advantages over the 
Peaceful Pi of Sie Enercy fission method. For one thing, there would be Virtually 
- Pant ae . S- no waste-disposal problem. In fission, the heavy urani- 
; : um nucleus is split, and the resulting products are highly 
will have a new agenda elem radioactive and must be buried or otherwise disposed 
of. Since almost no radioactive waste products are pro- 
duced by fusion techniques, there should be little con- 
tamination of the environment. 

In addition, raw material for fusion power is abund- 
ant. The heavy hydrogen (deuterium) existing in the 
oceans might sustain the world’s present energy produc- 
tion rate, according to the estimate of some scientists, 
for as long as 1,000 million years. Furthermore, the 
possibility has been raised that fusion energy might be 
converted directly into electric power, without an inter- 
vening steam-to-generator process. 

The 1958 Atomic Energy Conference will examine 
various possible methods of producing fusion power. 
One such method was outlined in a report of the Uni- 
versity of California Radiation Laboratory in 1956. 
Slow-moving nuclei of ordinary and heavy hydrogen 
can blend into helium, with a consequent release of 
energy. In the process, negative mesons attach them- 
selves to positive nuclei, forming atoms smaller than 
usual. In hydrogen they are close enough together to 
fuse. However, this process is believed not to have a 
practical use, as mu mesons are too expensive to pro- 
duce and have a short lifetime. (The mu meson is an 
unstable elementary particle produced in a high-energy 
accelerator.) A particle with a longer life is needed, 
and USSR research indicates that such a particle exists. 

Another type of fusion action is effected under high 
temperature conditions which turn an element into 
“plasma.” Plasma has been called “a fourth state of 
matter,” in addition to solid, liquid and gas. It occurs 

Tubular equipment for extracting power from atomic in extreme heat when atoms are ionized (electrons 
fusion in a United States laboratory. The white glow through Stripped away from the nuclei) and in a highly excited 
the center of the tube is ionized gas (plasma), being com- state. Under these conditions the nuclei are likely to 
pressed or pinched away from the walls by a magnetic field. collide and some to fuse, with a resultant release of 
Doughnut-shaped devices also are being constructed. energy. 
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In one type of thermonuclear reaction, deuterium is 
placed inside a tube and a current sent through. By 
means of a magnetic field the deuterium can be 
“pinched” or compressed into a narrow stream. This 
compression produces a very high temperature and the 
deuterium goes into its “fourth state” of plasma. The 
nuclei are squeezed together at high speeds, and some 
fuse, producing energy. In Sweden, where experiments 
with this method were carried out, energy of 10 million 
billion watts were produced for one microsecond (one- 
millionth of a second). 

The main problem with this method is to maintain 
the proper heat and pressure for a sufficient time and 
to control the temperature to sustain the fusion rate 
required. Some scientists estimate that more than 100 
million degrees would be required, possibly as much 
as 1,000 million degrees. Normally the containing tube 
would melt at far lower temperatures, but the magnetic 
field is used to control the plasma and keep it in the 
centre. 

This type of thermal reaction occurs in stars. A 
United States experimental project to develop a con- 
trolled fusion reaction, announced last year, calls for 
construction of a “Stellerator,” or stellar generator, at 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Other Agenda Subjects 


Although fusion will be a new formal topic before the 
1958 Atomic Energy Conference, atomic fission is by 
no means outdated. The Conference will give consider- 
able attention to developments since 1955 in producing 


nuclear power from the splitting of atoms of heavy 
elements such as uranium. Also to be discussed are such 
topics as meteorological and oceanic aspects of the 
large-scale use of atomic energy, methods of separation 
of isotopes, biological effects of radiation, new uses of 
isotopes in medicine, and measurement of radiation. 

Interest in medical uses of radioisotopes is naturally 
keen. Radioisotopes are radioactive forms of chemical 
elements which differ from the ordinary forms of the 
elements in that they give off radiation. They are used 
in two ways—as “tracers” in diagnosis, and for treat- 
ment. In diagnosis, radioisotopes are used to ex- 
amine disorders of the blood, the thyroid gland, the 
circulation, and many chemical processes of the body. 
If an anemic patient is given a small amount of radio- 
active iron, a Geiger counter will show whether the 
iron follows a normal course in the body or not. Radio- 
active iodine can be administered to “map” the thyroid 
gland and show whether it is abnormally situated or 
enlarged. For such purposes as these, the quantities 
used are so minute that they give off a minimum of 
radiation and have little effect on body tissues. 

Used for treatment of bodily ills, radiation from cer- 
tain isotopes can be beamed at malignant cells from an 
external source, in the manner that X-rays and radium 
have been used. Radiocobalt and radiocaesium can be 
used inthis way. When an isotope of high penetrating 
power is required, cobalt-60 is often used. It has been 
found to be especially suitable in the treatment of brain 
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tumors. But cobalt-60 has a half-life of only five years; 
that is, it loses half its intensity in that period. There- 
fore, for some purposes caesium-137 is used instead. 
It has a half-life of thirty years, radiates less energy 
than cobalt-60, and thus requires less shielding for 
safety. Though its radiation is less penetrating, it is 
regarded as suitable for a wide variety of uses including 
treatment of deep tumors. 

It is also possible to provide an internal source of 
radiation by means of isotopes. For example, small 
“seeds” of radioactive gold can be introduced inside the 
body. The method is possible because this isotope, with 
an effective life of only a few days, does not create any 
danger of over-radiation and after-effects. 

Apar from isotopes in medicine, much attention is 
being given to the biological effects of radiation, and 
this subject will undergo examination at the 1958 Con- 
ference. The United Nations Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation is scheduled to report 
on its findings by mid-year, prior to the opening of the 
Geneva Conference. Its studies cover both the immedi- 
ate effects of radiation on the present generation and 
long-range genetic effects. 

The question of hazards involved and precautions 
that can be taken in dispersion of radioactive products 
from normal operation of large-scale power plants and 
operation of nuclear-powered ships and aircraft is re- 
garded by some scientists as fully as important as radio- 
active fallout. 


2,000 Papers Expected 


It is anticipated that more than 2,000 scientific papers 
will be submitted to the 1958 International Conference 
on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy on a wide 
variety of subjects. By early in April, 1,925 papers 
already had been received from thirty-six countries and 
a number of United Nations agencies. Six hundred of 
them will be presented orally, and the rest will be avail- 
able in published form. The total number appears to be 
roughly twice as many as were submitted to the 1955 
Conference. 

Exhibits will be staged by at least twenty participat- 
ing nations. By mid-April fifty-five governments, out of 
eighty-eight invited, had announced their decision to 
attend the Conference. Nine United Nations agencies 
will participate—the International Labor Organization, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, UNESco, the 
World Health Organization, the International Civil Avi- 
ation Organization, the International Bank, the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation, the World Meteorological 
Organization and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

The president of the forthcoming Conference is Pro- 
fessor Francis Perrin, French High Commissioner for 
Atomic Energy, and the secretary-general is Dr. Sig- 
vard Eklund of Sweden. 

The 1958 meetings were scheduled in accordance 
with a request made by the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1955 which cited the “impressive results” 
achieved by the first Conference in Geneva. 
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The new 
information 
centre 


Accra Information Centre 


Opens on Ghana’s First Anniversary 


()* March 8, 1958, the first anniversary of the ad- 
mission of Ghana as a Member of the United Na- 
tions, a United Nations Information Centre was estab- 
lished at Accra, its capital. 

On that occasion, Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold addressed a message to Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, 
Prime Minister of Ghana, in which he pointed out that, 
since the historic act of a year before, the United Na- 
tions had appointed one of its senior officials, Wilfrid 
Benson, as resident representative for technical as- 
sistance in Ghana to coordinate and supervise the 
modest but growing help which the United Nations 
and its related agencies were rendering for the eco- 
nomic and social progress of the new state. 

Che opening of the information centre was a further 
step toward the same goal, Mr. Hammarskjold said, 
for, in order to make their greatest contribution in the 
United Nations, the people of Ghana had to have full, 


accurate and objective knowledge of the purposes, 
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aims and activities of the Organization. Moreover, the 
United Nations could not succeed in its efforts without 
the support of well-infermed public opinion. 

The Government of Ghana, the Secretary-General 
added, had shown sympathetic realization of that need 
and had given every possible assistance. Because the 
new centre would have but limited staff and modest 
resources, he warned, it could not make an effective con- 
tribution to public understanding without the full co- 
operation of the Government and the established in- 
formation media, educational institutions and voluntary 
organizations of the country. Such cooperation, he 
knew, would be forthcoming in generous measure. For 
his part, he gave assurance that the information centre 
and the Secretariat at Headquarters would do all they 
could to promote a true appreciation of the principles 
and purposes of the United Nations and of the en- 
deavors of Member nations toward the fulfillment of 
those purposes. 
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He was grateful to the Prime Minister for welcoming 
establishment of the centre, and he wished Ghana 
every good fortune as an honored member of the 
great international family. 

In a message of reply, Prime Minister Nkrumah ex- 
pressed appreciation of the benefits which Ghana was 
already beginning to derive from its Membership in 
the United Nations, of which the first fruits were the 
appointment of a resident representative of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Board and the opening 
of the information centre. 

“We shall heartily give our support and cooperation 
to these two organizations and any others which may 
be formed in the future,” he said. He reaffirmed the 
confidence of the Government and people of Ghana 
in the principles of the United Nations and added that 
they would always be proud to uphold those principles 
and to exert their best influence toward the maintenance 
of human understanding and peace. 

David Owen, Executive Chairman of the Technical 
Assistance Board, also sent a message to the Prime 
Minister on behalf of the Board and its membership 
of eight international organizations. 

“The United Nations Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance,” he said, “has small resources when 
these are compared with the overwhelming needs of 
countries in every part of the world. There is, never- 
theless. a splendid opportunity for fruitful collabor- 
ation in the international sharing of skills, a sharing 
which recognizes no firm line between the ‘giving’ and 
the ‘receiving’ countries. 

“By this collaboration, we may be able to supply 
some of the transitional and temporary assistance which 
you need. By the same token, Ghana may soon be pro- 
viding its own skills and knowledge to the benefit of 
other participants in the program. 


“Your country shares with many others the determin- 


ation to make a more hopeful and plentiful life for a 
people who are just beginning to know the meaning 
and responsibilities of independence. The United Na- 
tions family is proud to be able to play a small part in 
helping you to reach this goal.” 

In reply, the Prime Minister noted that very promis- 
ing results were already being produced, and he hoped 
that a year hence a great advance would have been 
made on the road of progress. He observed that the 
Board served as an example of the abundance of life 
which could be enjoyed through the international ex- 
change of skills and knowledge. 

In response to greetings from the United Nations 
technical assistance officers in Ghana, Dr. Nkrumah de- 
clared that his Government and people were determined 
to make full use of the opportunities placed at their 
disposal and also to make their own humble contribu- 
tion in the international exchange of skills and 
knowledge. 


Aim of the Centre 


Boleslaw Leitgeber, director of the new centre, in 
a radio talk at Accra on the work of a United Nations 
Information Centre, remarked that Ghana’s interest 
in the work of the United Nations had manifested it- 
self in the emergence of United Nations associations 
in several towns of Ghana and of corresponding stu- 
dents’ associations in a number of colleges around the 
country. 

Their membership had been growing annually, and 
their activities were becoming intensified from year to 
year, he said. Also, for a number of years, United Na- 
tions Day had been celebrated by the many friends of 
the United Nations among Ghana’s population. That 
interest had been growing during the last year, as had 
been the demand for more information about the 
United Nations. The new centre would try to satisfy that 
thirst for knowledge. 


United Nations flag over Government House (left) and with the flags of the nations over State House in Accra. 
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TANGANYIKA 


at the crossroads 


( y a sunny Saturday afternoon last November more 

than three hundred thousand people of the Wa- 
chagga tribe streamed into the busy market town of 
Moshi in northern Tanganyika. Moshi (population 
9.079) was as excited as London on cup final day or 
New York at the opening of the World Series. For this 
was Chagga Day and the tribespeople were celebrating 
the sixth anniversary of their tribal constitution. 

Che festivities began with a speech by the Paramount 
Chief. Thomas Marealle Il. Dressed in a flowing leop- 
ardskin robe and headress of monkey-fur the tall chief 
sternly counselled the youngsters of the tribe to respect 
their elders and to treat all strangers with courtesy. 
Chen, after inspecting a guard of honor, Chief Marealle 
made several presentations to men and women who had 


given notable service during the year 


26 


A little later the Mangi Mkuu — “Great Chief” — 
changed into a lounge suit and drove forty miles along 
rough trails to the coffee lands on the lower slopes of 
Mount Kilimanjaro where he participated in more tribal 
celebrations. Still later on the same day the chief donned 
a white dinner jacket and welcomed hundreds of guests 

African, Asian and European—to a reception and 
gala ball. 

The Chaggas had much to celebrate. Under the guid- 
ance of their young chief — formerly a social affairs 
officer—they have become one of the most progressive 
and prosperous tribes in Africa. On the fertile low- 
lands of snow-capped Kilimanjaro, only a few degrees 
from the Equator, the Chagga raise a coffee crop which 
in 1957 was worth something in excess of £2,600,000. 
They market the coffee through their own cooperative 
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society and a large slice of their profits is devoted to the 
development of schools, clinics, welfare centres and a 
commercial college. Recently they founded their own 
press and publish their own newspapers and pamphlets. 


Changing Pattern 


The Wachagga story is symbolic of the changing pat- 
tern of life in British-administered Tanganyika, largest 
of the ten trust territories. Influences from the outside 
world, pressing in for a couple of generations, are gath- 
ering greater momentum. The last few years have seen 
the emergence of increasing numbers of educated 
Africans who are begining to play an important role in 
local government affairs, in the central legislature and 
in framing public opinion. Within a few months many 
of the people will go to the polls and vote in the first 
elections to be held in Africa on a common roll. 

But while this vast and geographically diversified ter- 
ritory—a country almost as large as France, Belgium 
and Germany combined—is undergoing a rapid politi- 
cal transformation, the great majority of its eight and a 
quarter million Africans still live under primitive con- 
ditions. Few of the more than 120 tribes are as ad- 
vanced as the Chagga coffee farmers. Witchcraft and 
magic are still practised in many tribal areas. Commu- 
nications are poor and vast tracts of land are relatively 
unpopulated because of an acute water shortage and the 
ravages of the tsetse fly. 

Much ground has to be covered before the territory 
can attain the Charter’s goal of self-government or in- 
dependence. This, indeed, was one of the main conclu- 
sions reached by a United Nations Visiting Mission 
which toured the territory last August and September. 

Following its six weeks’ visit the mission submitted 
a detailed report to the Trusteeship Council which, to- 
gether with the annual report of the administering au- 
thority, was examined at the Council’s twenty-first 
session. After devoting twelve meetings to considera- 
tion of the reports the Council compiled its own conclu- 
sions and recommendations on conditions and prospects 
in Tanganyika (see page 49). 

In conclusions on the political situation the mission 
reported that the territory is undergoing a process of 
rapid political advancement, especially at the central 
government level. Noting the impact of world events on 
the African people the mission stated: “It was inevi- 
table that, mindful of the administering authority’s de- 
clared objective under the Trusteeship Agreement of 
bringing the territory to self-government or independ- 
ence, many Africans have seen, in the accelerated ad- 
vances of recent years, a promise of rapid progress and 
have become desirous of assuming increasing responsi- 
bility for the management of their own affairs. This, 
coupled with the impact of events elsewhere in the 
world, notably in Africa, has given rise to an upsurge 
of African nationalism affecting a large segment of the 
population which tends to become easily impatient and 
frustrated if political change appears to it to be unduly 
slow.” 

The administering authority’s objective is to develop 
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a democratic multi-racial society. It has emphasized that 
its policy is directed toward preparing the indigenous 
inhabitants to take their place side by side with the 
immigrant communities. That in this transition “ten- 
sions have been kept to a minimum” is attributed by 
the visiting mission to a desire of most political leaders 
of all races to work together for the common good and 
to the “moderating influence” of the administrating au- 
thority. 


Eight Million Africans 


The African population of Tanganyika, according to 
the 1957 census, is just over 8.5 million. In addition 
there are approximately 21,000 Europeans; 72,000 
Asians; 19,000 Arabs; nearly 5,000 Goans and some 
7,000 others. 

In assaying general progress the mission took into 
account the country’s hostile physical features: two- 
thirds of the vast area are virtually waterless and unin- 
habitable; the tsetse fly has long encroached over large 
tracts of land; the scattered location of areas of high 
agricultural potential and the paucity of mineral de- 
posits have made communications more costly than 
elsewhere. 

These conditions have retarded economic develop- 
ment and the effect of this delay, the mission stated, is 
still visible “in the great economic and social gulf which 
separates the majority of Africans from the small Eu- 
ropean and Asian minorities.” 

Recent constitutional advances have included the 
enlargement of both the Executive and Legislative 
Councils to bring about parity of representation for the 
three main racial communities on the representative 
side of the Councils. This involved increases in African 
membership. A second important advance, made in 


(Continued on page 54) 


Chagga women drying prepared coffee beans. The 
Chagga, wealthiest tribe in Tanganyika, raise their 
coffee crop on the lower slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro. 





To Safeguard 


and Advance Human Rights 


Work of the 


"—" first reports on the observance of human rights 

submitted to the Secretary General by Member 
states and specialized agencies of the United Nations 
were received by the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights at its fourteenth session. The reports, 
according to a 1956 resolution, are to be transmitted to 
the Secretary General every three years and are to 
cover the measures which Member states have taken to 
safeguard the human rights listed in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, as well as the right of 
peoples to self-determination. The first reports covered 
1954, 1955 and 1956 

Meeting at Headquaters from March 10 to April 3, 
the eighteen-member Commission also received the 
report of the Committee on Freedom of Information 
which it set up in April 1957—and the report of its 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities 


Commission’s Fourteenth Session 


The Commission, among other things, agreed to 
recommend that United Nations advisory services in the 
field of human rights be expanded and that information 
media in underdeveloped countries be built up. Other 
action included a decision to set up a committee to 
study ways of handling communications alleging viola- 
tions of human rights; to continue publishing the Year- 
hook on Human Rights annually, but to limit the 
number of pages of the volume; to consider the drafting, 
at the next session, of fundamental principles in the 
form of an international instrument for eradicating 
discrimination in education; to continue to hold annual 
sessions; and to endorse the idea of holding a second 
conference of non-governmental organizations interested 
in the eradication of prejudice and discrimination; to 
“take note” of the progress report of the Committee on 
the Right of Everyone to be Free from Arbitrary Ar- 
rest, Detention and Exile; and, in accord with the wishes 


Commission Chairman R. S. §. Gunewardene (left). At right, John P. Humphrey, Director of the UN 
Division of Human Rights; seated, Kamleshwar Das, also of the Division and Commission Secretary. 
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of the Economic and Social Council, to postpone 
until next year consideration of the draft declaration of 
the rights of the child and of the right of asylum. 

The Commission held its first session twelve years 
ago, with an initial membership of fifteen nations. It 
began its work under the chairmanship of Mrs. Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, then a United States delegate to the 
United Nations. 

On December 10, 1948, scarcely two years later, the 
General Assembly adopted the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights without any dissenting vote. For the 
first time in history, the fact that every individual is 
entitled to certain inalienable rights was internationally 
recognized. 

Since then, December 10 has become known 
throughout the world as Human Rights Day and this 
year it will be marked by special tenth anniversary 
observances. The Declaration itself has become widely 
known; it has been translated into about 50 languages 
and has influenced international meetings, treaties, na- 
tional constitutions, legislation, and court decisions. 


Periodic Reports 


In 1956 the Economic and Social Council, acting on 
recommendations of the Commission of Human Rights, 
asked governments to submit, every three years, reports 
describing developments and progress achieved in 
human rights and the measures taken to safeguard 
human liberty in their metropolitan area and in any 
non-self-governing territories under their administration. 
The reports are intended to supplement information 
which governments already furnish annually for publica- 
tion in the Yearbook on Human Rights. 

The Secretary General was asked to forward to 
governments suggestions which might serve as a guide 
in preparing the reports, and to prepare a brief sum- 
mary of the reports for the Commission’s fourteenth 
session. The specialized agencies were invited to submit 
reports summarizing the information on human rights 
coming within their purview and received from their 
Member States. 

In discussing the periodic reports, the Commission 
had before it a summary prepared by the Secretary 
General of the three-year reports of thirty-one govern- 
ments as well as the summaries made by the specialized 
agencies. The Secretary General had received a total of 
thirty-five reports, five of them too late to be included 
in his summary. 

By a unanimous vote, the Conimission adopted a 
resolution sponsored by Ceylon, France, Iran, the 
Philippines, the United Kingdom and the United States 
recommending that the Secretary General submit to its 
next session, when it will consider the reports further. 
a detailed plan to guide governments in preparing their 
future reports on human rights and expressing the hope 
that other governments would transmit reports before 
the next session. 

Discussion centered mainly on questions of procedure 
and it was agreed to discuss the item further at the 
fifteenth session, when there will have been more time 
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to study the relevant documents and, it was hoped, 


other governments will have reported. 

Several members emphasized the importance of the 
reporting procedure. The fact that governments reported 
on human rights, it was said, was in itself most useful, 
for in drawing up the reports, they were obliged to 
review the condition of human rights in their territory. 
It was also said that the three-year period gave govern- 
ments a better opportunity to survey conditions and 
note progress or difficulties than the period between 
the annual Yearbook. 

A number of representatives stressed the point that 
in any country there could be great difference between 
the legal and the actual situation on human rights. It 
was most important, they held, that governments report 
objectively not only the laws enacted but the practices 
followed. In these first reports, it was pointed out, 
governments had tended to concentrate on the progress 
achieved rather than on any difficulties encountered, 
but it was hoped that as they became more confident 
that the Commission would consider their reports 
objectively, they would be less hesitant to report 
difficulties. 

Certain trends and developments showing progress in 
the three-year period reviewed were mentioned. The 
Universal Declaration, it was particulary noted, has 
been adopted as a pattern or embodied in new constitu- 
tions and in the constitutions of newly independent 
countries. Members of the Commission endorsed the 
Secretary General’s suggestion that a more detailed plan 
was needed to guide governments in preparing future 
reports. In preparing the reports, it was pointed out, it 
is important to remember that information on practices 
as well as legislation is required. A sufficiently detailed 
plan might help governments to report more accurately 
and objectively. General practices with respect to hu- 
man rights should be reported; the complete picture 
regarding any particular right, including acts and omis- 
sions, should be given. The background of any new law, 
and especially the need giving rise to its enactment, 
should be explained. 


Advisory Services 


The Commission adopted, by a vote of 15 in favor. 
none against and 2 abstentions (France, the United 
Kingdom), a United States resolution recommending 
expansion of the United Nations program of advisory 
services in the field of human rights. The resolution rec- 
ommends an increase in the number of fellowships and 
scholarships offered member governments in 1959 for 
work on topics related to human rights; states that an 
increase in the funds allocated for the program is need- 
ed in order to meet the interest and requests from 
member governments; and invites the Secretary General 
to report annually to the Commission on progress made 
under the program and make recommendations for ac- 
tivities in the following year. 

Also adopted, by a vote of 15 to none, with 6 absten- 
tions, was a Philippine resolution referring to the semi- 
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KASHMIR 


United Nations Representative Urges Direct Talks 


| Ast December, following debate that had extended 

4 over a period of three months, the Security Council 
requested the United Nations Representative for India 
and Pakistan, Dr. Frank P. Graham, to make renewed 
efforts to achieve an agreement between those two coun- 
tries on the question of Jammu and Kashmir. Dr. Gra- 
ham arrived on the subcontinent early in January to 
begin a series of alternate neetings with representatives 
of the Indian and Pakistan Governments. After five 
weeks of talks which focused on long-standing differ- 
ences, the United Nations Representative made a num- 
ber of specific recommendations to both parties. 

Reporting to the Security Council on March 31 on 
the results of his mission, Dr. Graham stated that the 
Pakistan Government had agreed to all of the recom- 
mendations in principle, but that the Indian Govern- 
ment had declared itself unable to accept them. 

A similiar mission, undertaken in 1957 by Gunnar 
Jarring, of Sweden, at the request of the Security Coun- 
cil of which he was then President, ended without 
agreement on the future of the contested state. 

Dr. Graham’s discussions this year in India were 
held principally with Prime Minister Nehru, Minister 
of Defense, V. K. Krishna Menon and Commonwealth 
Secretary M. J. Desai. In Pakistan he talked with Prime 
Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Foreign Secretary 
M. S. A. Baig, and Din Mohammed, Adviser on Kash- 
mir Affairs. 

Differences between the two countries continued to 
centre, in large part, around two actions taken at a 
relatively early stage of the Kashmir question by the 
United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan, 
and on India’s position that the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir is now an integral part of India. 

Nearly ten years ago, on August 13, 1948, the 
United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan had 
adopted a resolution dealing with various steps that 
should be taken to reach a solution. Part I of this reso- 
lution provided for a simultaneous cease-fire order in 
both parts of the divided state, the date to be agreed 
upon within four days. Both countries were called upon 
to refrain from actions that might augment their mil- 
itary potential, and to appeal to their respective peoples 
“to assist in creating and maintaining an atmosphere 
favorable to the promotion of further negotiations.” 
Part II of the resolution dealt with the truce agreement. 
Pakistan was to withdraw its troops from Jammu and 
Kashmir and use its influence to secure withdrawal of 
tribesmen and Pakistan nationals who had entered for 
the purpose of fighting, and the evacuated territory 
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was to be administered by local authorities under the 
surveillance of the Commission. When the Pakistan 
forces had been withdrawn, India was to begin with- 
drawal of the bulk of its troops in stages to be agreed 
upon by the Commission. Pending a final settlement, 
India was to maintain on her side of the cease-fire line 
such forces as the Commission might agree were neces- 
sary “to assist local authorities in the observance of law 
and order.” Part III of this resolution consisted of a 
reaffirmation by India and Pakistan of their wish “that 
the future status of Jammu and Kashmir shall be 
determined in accordance with the will of the people 
and to that end, upon acceptance of the truce agree- 
ment, both Governments agree to enter into consulta- 
tions with the Commission to determine fair and equi- 
table conditions whereby such free expression will be 
assured.” 

Another resolution of the Commision, adopted on 
January 5, 1949, took note that both parties had ac- 
cepted the earlier resolution, and dealt with details of 
a plebiscite which was to settle the question of Kash- 
mir’s status. 


Five Recommendations 


In his report to the Security Council, Dr. Graham 
declared he had concentrated on “certain obstacles 
which appeared to stand in the way of progress” in the 
implementation of these resolutions, foremost of which 
was “the procedure for the withdrawal of the Pakistan 
troops and the withdrawal of the bulk of the Indian 
army.” He therefore put forward the following five 
recommendations: 

1. The two Governments should consider the possi- 
bility of a renewed declaration in line with the Security 
Council resolution of January 17 and the Commission 
resolution of August 13, 1948, under which they ap- 
peal to their respective peoples “to assist in creating 
and maintaining an atmosphere favorable to further 
negotiations,” and in which they themselves undertake 
to refrain from statements and actions which would 
aggravate the situation. 

2. They should reaffirm their respect for the integrity 
of the cease-fire line, and that they will not seek to cross 
the line on the ground or in the air. 

3. In an effort to speed the implementation of actions 
called for in the second part of the August 1948 resolu- 
tion, the United Nations Representative suggested that 
a study should be undertaken promptly, under his aus- 
pices, of how the territory evacuated by Pakistani 
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troops could, pending a final solution, be administered 
in accordance with the resolution. He recommended 
further, “with a view to increasing the security of the 
area to be evacuated,” that consideration be given to 
the possibility of stationing a United Nations force on 
the Pakistan territory bordering Jammu and Kashmir 
following withdrawal of Pakistan’s troops. 

4. There is need for “early agreement between the 
two Governments” on the interpretation of the third 
part of the August 1948 resolution, and those parts of 
the January 1949 resolution which provide for a plebi- 
scite. Following their meeting at New Delhi in August 
1953, Dr. Graham noted, the Prime Ministers of India 
and Pakistan had issued a communiqué “which rec- 
ognized that a plebiscite had been agreed to and ex- 
pressed the opinion that a solution should be sought 
‘causing the least disturbance to the life of the people 
of the State.’ ” 

5. Believing that it would facilitate progress if nego- 
tiations could be undertaken at the highest level, the 
United Nations Representative proposed that a Prime 
Ministers’ conference be held this spring or at the 
earliest possible time under his auspices. 

Replying to the United Nations Representative, the 
Government of Pakistan “agreed to these recommenda- 
tions in principle.” It was willing to make a renewed 
declaration, and was prepared to reaffirm respect for 
integrity of the firing line. It was prepared to withdraw 
its troops from Jammu and Kashmir “simultaneously 
with the withdrawal of the bulk of Indian forces .. . 
in stages to be agreed upon with the Commission.” 
Pakistan agreed with the proposal that a prompt study 
be undertaken, under the auspices of the Commission, 
to determine how the territory evacuated by its troops 
could, pending a final solution, be administered by the 
local authorities, and also agreed to consider the station- 
ing of a United Nations force on the Pakistan border 
with Kashmir following the evacuation. The Pakistan 
Government indicated that it would abide by the terms 
of the 1953 Prime Ministers’ communiqué, and ap- 
proved Dr. Graham’s proposal for a conference at the 
Prime Ministers’ level. 

India, the report states, declared itself unable to agree 
to the recommendations, basing its position on the 
ground that the proposals were “made without regard 
to the failure to implement the Security Council resolu- 
tion of January 17, 1948” and provisions of Part I of 
the August 1948 resolution. [The January 17, 1948 
Security Council resolution called on the parties to take 
all measures “calculated to improve the situation” and 
to refrain from making any statements or doing any- 
thing that would cause the situation to worsen.| “In 
their view, the sole onus of performance was on Paki- 
stan and the United Nations,” both of which “had the 
responsibility and the capacity for taking steps toward 
a peaceful approach to the situation.” While her posi- 
tion was based in part on the contention that the United 
Nations Representative’s approach was not feasible, 
because it by-passed “the implementation of what they 
considered to be the preliminary question,” India also 
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was not in favor of the recommendations in substance. 
For one thing, she felt that a new declaration about a 
peaceful atmosphere and the cease-fire line “might 
denote a displacement of the previous engagements” 
and would imply that Pakistan had not violated pre- 
vious undertakings. India was unable to accept the 
proposal for a study regarding local administration (the 
third recommendation) because it felt such a study 
“would tend to by-pass and evade what they considered 
to be the main issue, namely, the illegal occupation of 
Indian Union territory by Pakistan.” In the Indian 
view, that territory was “an integral and inseparable 
part of the Union of India” while the recommendation 
“was based on a misconception that Jammu and Kash- 
mir were a no-man’s-land.” Furthermore, India felt 
that the resolutions of the Commission did not give 
Pakistan a role in this aspect of the question. 

As for the stationing of a United Nations force in 
Pakistan territory along the Jammu and Kashmir 
frontier, India said it would regret such a move, though 
the decision could only be made by Pakistan itself. The 
fourth recommendation was unacceptable in view of 
the preliminary objections. And the proposal for a 
Prime Ministers’ conference could not be accepted by 
India since it would in their view “place the aggressor 
and aggressed on the same footing.” 

The report of the United Nations Representative for 
India and Pakistan stressed, however, that while India 
had declared its inability to accept the recommenda- 
tions it had voiced its desire to promote and maintain 
peaceful relations with Pakistan. It continued to seek 
“a constructive and peaceful approach” and firmly ad- 
hered to a determination “to pursue paths of peace, 
while placing faith in the United Nations and its 
Charter.” 


Hopes for Conference 


“In keeping with this spirit expressed by India, which 
| know is shared by Pakistan,” Mr. Graham said, “I 
still express to the Council the hope that the two Gov- 
ernments will keep under consideration the proposal 
for a high-level conference. I trust that, in their further 
consideration, they will find it possible promptly them- 
selves to make, without prejudice to their respective 
positions on the Kashmir question, preparations for 
holding, within the framework of the Charter of the 
United Nations, such a conference at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, covering questions of time, place, auspices 
and agenda.” The agenda might include “the basic 
differences which the parties find to stand in the way 
of a settlement” and such other matters as they may 
feel would contribute to progress toward the imple- 
mentation of the August 1948 and January 1949 resolu- 
tions of the United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan. 

The holding of well-prepared direct talks, said the 
United Nations Representative, would be “an act of 
potentially creative faith” which might lead to steps for 
a fair and peaceful settlement. 





United Nations Art Show 


for the World’s Children 


LOSE to one hundred and fifty paintings, including twenty 
donated amateur works by well known persons in the 
field of entertainment, were shown at the eighth annual ex- 
hibit of the United Nations Art Club which opened at Head- 
quarters for one month on April 2. Proceeds from the sale of 
chances on the donated paintings were for the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. At right, Professor Ahmed §S. Bokhari, 
Under-Secretary of the Department of Public Information, 
opens the exhibit; Ole Hamann, President of the Club, looks 
on. Below them, television actress Robin Morgan shows het 
painting, “Yesterday's Tomorrow,” to Maurice Pate, Execu- 
tive Director of UNICEF, and Benjamin Cohen, Under-Secre- 
tary of the Department of Trusteeship and Information from 
Von-Self-Governing Territories. Exhibits reproduced are 
(below) “Still Life,” by Mrs. R. G. Casey, wife of Australia’s 
Minister of State for External Affairs, and “Portrait,” a sculp- 
ture by G. Serge Michel; (opposite) “Harlequinade,” by Wil- 
liam R. Dixon; “Disarmament Conference,” by Olav Mathie- 
sen; “Greed,” sculpture in bronze wire by Albert Dekker, 
‘Ho, Togoland,” by Richard de Roussy de Sales; and “Three 


Musicians,” a caricature by Xavier Cugat. 
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fie 1957 United Nations Economic 
Survey of Europe points out that 
the rate of growth of the western Eu- 
ropean economy as a whole in 1957 
was for the second successive vear 
below that of 1955, and that the slow- 
ing down became more marked as the 
vear progressed, even though output 
continued to rise as fast as before in 
some of the smaller countries of the 
region 

The United States 
survey states, is likely to affect west- 
ern Europe not alone directly, but 
also indirectly, through the lower pur- 
chasing power of overseas countries 
\ revival of activity in the United 
States, according to the survey, does 
not seem likely before the autumn of 
1958 at the earliest 

Ihe economic situation in eastern 
much 


recession, the 


Europe in 1957 was actually 
better than had been expected at the 


Developments 


in the 
European 


Economy 


nnited nations survey 


beginning of the year, following the 
events in Hungary and Poland in 1956 

The major hindrance to industrial 
expansion in the Soviet Union and the 
eastern European countries continues 
to be the shortage of energy 

While the relative importance of 
western Europe as a trading area de- 
clined, the area nevertheless retained 
its predominant position both as a sup- 
plier and as a purchaser of goods in 
all major trading areas with the excep- 
tion of Latin America 

The rate of growth of the foreign 
trade of eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, between 1950 and 1956, has 
exceeded that of world trade in gen- 
eral. Their share in world trade has 
risen from 7 per cent in 1950 to 8.5 
per cent in 1956 

The earlier conditions of an ample 
supply of, and demand for, labor in 
most of the eastern European coun- 


tries have given way to a new pattern 
with surpluses of labor appearing in 
some countries and shortages in others. 
The study of manpower and employ- 
ment problems thus becomes of in- 
creasing importance to the framers of 
economic policies in these countries. 

[These are among some of the con- 
clusions found in the Economic Sur- 
vey of Europe in 1957, prepared by 
the Secretariat of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe. 
and published in March 1958. 

The main object of this annual 
survey, as of the ten others previously 
published, is to analyze recent develop- 
ments in the European economy as 
well as the general tendencies which 
may significantly affect the economic 
framework within which the countries 
of Europe have to determine their 
policies 

The survey contains special analyses 
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of Europe’s trade. developments in 
expenditure and output in 
countries of western Europe, and the 
manpower and employment problems 
of eastern Europe and the USSR. 

The economic survey for 1957 con- 
tains seven chapters, a number of 
tables and charts, supplementary sta- 
tistics, and notes on sources and 
methods. 

The supply of statistical and other 
data from eastern European countries 
and the Soviet Union, the survey 
notes, continued to improve during 
1957. 

Chapters I and II of the survey re- 
view economic developments during 
1957 both in western Europe and in 
eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
In Chapter II the survey of the current 
year has been extended to cover the 
whole of the period of expansion since 
1953. Chapter III gives the results of 
an analysis of the impact of changes 
in the main categories of domestic 
expenditure and of exports in certain 
western European countries on the 
level and pattern of their industrial 
output. 

Chapters IV and V contain a discus- 
sion of the growth of western Eu- 
ropean trade up to the present and 
of the development of future trade 
patterns, with projection of future 
rates of economic expansion. The 


several 


questions raised affect not only Eu- 
ropean but overseas countries. 


Chapter VI examines the interna- 
tional trade of the countries of east- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
Finally, new information obtained 
from these countries has made it pos- 
sible to review, in Chapter VII, de- 
velopments and problems in the field 
of manpower and employment. 

A more detailed discussion of each 
chapter of the survey follows. 


Development in Eastern 

Europe and the USSR 
Despite the fact that the year 1957 
opened in eastern Europe in an at- 
mosphere of economic and _ political 
difficulties, actual developments during 
the year were more favorable than 
had been expected. Industrial output 
everywhere exceeded the planned 
levels, though in most European coun- 
tries this success depended on larger 
supplies of raw materials financed in 
part by foreign credits (mainly from 
the USSR) that will later have to be 
repaid. The Soviet Union was also able 
to supply grain to those countries 
which needed imports. Over-all con- 
sumption was raised significantly in 
nearly all countries, though not to the 
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full extent of the. rise in money in- 
comes in Hungary and Poland where 
the upward pressure on prices was 
most pronounced. Finally, investment 
—particularly in building—was gen- 
erally rather higher than had been 
planned. 

Among the more interesting de- 
velopments of the year were the 
changes in economic organization and 
management in the Soviet Union, and 
the discussions of possible changes in 
other countries. 

The eastern European countries as 
a group in 1957 enjoyed a _ record 
crop of cereals exceeding that of the 
previous year by more than 8'%2 mil- 
lion tons. The only exceptions were 
Czechoslovakia and eastern Germany. 
where the grain crop remained at about 
the same level as in 1956. Good har- 
vests of grain made it possible to cut 
imports of grain in Hungary and Po- 
land, and to increase exportable sur- 
pluses in Bulgaria and Romania 
Drought in the USSR reduced the 
crops in the virgin lands, but good 
harvests were obtained in the Eu- 
ropean parts of the USSR. 

Output of animal products through- 
out these countries was better in 1957 
than in previous years. 

In Poland, after the mass dissolu- 
tion of cooperative farms and the 
resulting disorganization of agricultural 
work, it was possible not only to culti- 
vate all the agricultural land of the 
previous cooperatives, but also to take 
an area of about 200,000 hectares of 
fallow land into cultivation by indi- 
vidual farmers. In contrast with the 
policies adopted in Poland, other coun- 
tries speeded up collectivization of 
their agriculture. 

In the USSR, collective farms were 
given the right to buy agricultural 


from machine-tractor sta- 
tions, and their members were re- 
leased from obligatory deliveries of 
agricultural produce from private plots. 

Governments in eastern Europe and 
the USSR planned a lower rate of 
industrial output in 1957 than in pre- 
vious years in order to achieve a 
smoother flow of supplies at all stages 
of production, to encourage more con- 
cern about production costs, and to 
change the pattern of industrial pro- 
duction in favor of consumers’ goods. 

The crucial factor in the bettering 
of the 1957 plans in eastern Europe 
was improved supplies of materials, 
but their more flexible allocation also 
made a contribution. 

Though per capita supplies every- 
where are relatively still small, engi- 
neering plants in the USSR and east- 
ern Europe have since 1955 rapidly 
increased their output of certain con- 
sumers’ durable goods. Production of 
washing machines quadrupled in the 
Soviet Union and Poland, and that of 
refrigerators doubled in the same coun- 
tries and in Czechoslovakia, while out- 
put of motor-cycles in Hungary and 
Poland and of radio sets in Czecho- 
slovakia more than doubled. These 
and other increments in the output of 
metal-made consumers’ goods partly 
reflect the freeing of enginering capac- 
ity from defence production and more 
such transfers are expected. 

Production of motor cars increased 
everywhere in 1957, and was one- 
quarter greater than in 1956 and one- 
third greater than in 1955. 

The USSR output of all textile 
fabrics in 1957 was 312 per cent more 
than in 1956, but only 1'2 per cent 
larger than in 1955, with a rapid ex- 
pansion of man-made fibres and a 
decline in cotton output. 


machinery 








1956 cuts 


In imports of fibres were more or less 


In eastern Europe the 


restored and 1957 textile output was 
roughly back to the 1955 level 

Ihe major threat to industrial ex- 
pansion, in the Soviet Union as in 
iStern Europe, continues to be short- 
iwes of energy. The rapidly increasing 
demand tor energy, particularly since 
955, combined with the relatively 
slow increase in production of energy, 
diminished the energy surplus of the 
European countries as a 
bottleneck in 


957 was electric generating capacity 


SIX castern 


‘troup, While another 


Ihe recent increments in generating 
ipacity are nevertheless such that in 
the majority) of eastern) European 
ountries the production of electricity 
vill soon cease to be a factor hinder- 
ng imdustrial production 

In conformity with generally cau- 
tious estimates of output and pledges 
to raise consumers’ incomes, the plans 
for 1957 


everyWhere envisaged a 


diminished share of accumulation 
except, probably, in the Soviet Union 
In Bulgaria, Hungary and Romania 
the absolute volume of investment was 
planned to be less than in 1956 
\mong the countries providing for an 
increase of investment, Czechoslovakia 
ind eastern Germany face the threat 
of labor shortage 

\ common feature of investment 
patterns throughout the region was in- 
creased attention to housing, with state 
nvestment in dwellings rising by over 
Hungary (partly to 
meet repair and rebuilding needs fol- 
lowing the uprising), by 30 per cent 
in the Soviet Union, and by one-fifth 


X‘) per cent in 


in Poland. Additional resources were 
made available for private and coop- 
erative building in the Soviet Union, 
Bulgaria, Poland and Ger- 
many. The number of dwellings com- 
pleted rose throughout the region, but 
hardly enough to make any significant 


eastern 


impression on the generally very poor 
housing standards 

Iransport remained a_ relatively 
neglected sector everywhere in 1957; 
but it is the new beneficiary of the 
1958 Soviet investment plan, in which 
cupital allocations to the railways are 
to be 20.5 per cent bigger than in 
1957 

Ihe increase in personal money in- 
comes in 1957 was generally consider- 
ibly greater than in the preceding vear 
It ranged trom between 8 and 9 per 
cent in eastern Germany and_ prob- 
ibly the Soviet Union to some 12 or 
13 per cent in Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land and Romania, and as much as 20 
per cent in Hungary 

At the end of 1957 
viet Union nor any country in eastern 
a long-term plan resem- 


neither the So- 
Europe had 


bling in scope and nature the plans 
which had been in force in the 1950 
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to 1955 quinquennium. The planned 
targets for 1960, established originally 
in 1956, were modified during the past 
year in most eastern countries. The 
over-all rate of economic expansion 
was generally diminished, and more at- 
tention was given to development ot 
personal and collective consumption 

Considerable stress everywhere ts 
placed on the elaboration of plans fot 
periods of ten to fifteen years. This 
exercise seems to have three main 
objectives: to ensure the desired pat- 
tern of development, in its broad pro- 
portions; to avoid the appearance of 
bottlenecks in key sectors; and to pro- 
mote international cooperation and 
specialization in these sectors 

In most of the eastern European 
countries and the Soviet Union, com- 
mitted in varying degree to decen- 
tralizing management in their econo- 
mies, lively discussion has continued 
during 1957 on the devolution of au- 
thority for economic decisions. Radi- 
cal changes were introduced in the 
USSR, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

Che survey's analysis of problems of 
management and planning is closed by 


a comparison of the changes in eastern 
European countries with those that had 


taken place earlier in Yugoslavia. 


Western European Expansion 
rwce 1953 

The rate of growth of the western 
European economy in 1957 was tor 
the second successive year below that 
of 1955. More countries adopted re- 
strictive measures to deal with bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties, which by 
the third quarter of 1957 reflected a 
growing disharmony in payments rela- 
tionships within western Europe. The 
search for a solution to the economic 
difficulties of France, where rapid ex- 
pansion had so far contrasted with the 
gradually slackening rate of growth in 
most other countries, and the new 
series of restrictive measures adopted 
in the United Kingdom, raised fresh 
prospects for the 


economy in the 


doubts about the 

European 

coming year 
Concern on this score was sharp- 


western 


ened by the onset of a recession in the 
United States in the autumn of 1957, 
and by a decline in the purchasing 
power of a number of important over- 
seas countries Owing to a fall in some 
raw material particularly of 
non-ferrous metals 

In an attempt to trace the causes of 


the decline in the rate of growth, the 


prices, 


survey examines the economic forces 
which have induced expansion since 
1953. It notes that in the turning-point 
vear of 1953 there was a marked rise 
in consumption which partly reflected 
the effects of an increased export de- 
mand and higher investment in hous- 
ing. The boom years 1954 and 1955, 


on the other hand, were most marked 
by a very steep rise in investment and 
the whole expansion process was ac- 
companied by a rapid increase In intra- 
western European trade. The increase 
in demand called forth a substantial 
rise in industrial production and also 
in’ western Europe’s imports from 
overseas. In contrast with the position 
after the outbreak of the Korean war. 
there were no serious shortages of 
basic materials; and inadequate do- 
mestic supplies, as of coal and steel, 
were easily supplemented by imports 
trom the United States 

The extent to which shortages of 
labor were felt varied a great deal 
from country to country, with western 
Germany in the most favorable posi- 
tion of all industrialized western Eu- 
ropean countries. But there was no 
evidence, the survey notes, that the 
tightness of the labor market has been 
an important factor influencing the 
development of either money or real 
earnings over the period, the increase 
in which was marked not only in 
countries with a high rate of expansion 
but also in the others. 

In the concluding section of Chap- 
ter II, the survey reviews the situation 
in the different countries of western 
Europe in 1957 and the prospects for 
1958. The survey shows how balance- 
of-payments difficulties or fears of 
price inflation stemming from the per- 
sistent rise in wages, or both, have 
induced almost all the industrialized 
countries of western Europe to adopt 
restrictive measures which have con- 
tributed in no small way to the present 
decline in the rate of expansion. 

The disquieting feature of 1957 in 
western Europe generally has been the 
weakening of the boom, 
continuance of in- 


continued 
rather than the 
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flationary pressures. It appears that the 
three major industrial countries of the 
region—the United Kingdom, France 
and western Germany—are all likely 
to accentuate the tendency towards 
Stagnation in western Europe that was 
visible in the second half of 1957. 
Such increase in domestic demand and 
output as takes place in 1958 in the 
United Kingdom will probably be 
smaller than that of 1957. In France, 
the one country in western Europe 
where excess demand (due not least 
to high military expenditure) has per- 
sisted in 1957, the prospects are for 
only a very small increase in output, 
in contrast with the very rapid progress 
of the two preceding years. In western 
Germany, where the possibilities of 
expansion are greatest, some increase 
in demand is to be expected from 
public and private consumption, but 
other categories of demand are likely 
to rise only very little. Among other 
countries of the rest of western 
Europe, the Scandinavian countries are 
likely to experience only a modest 
expansion, while for Belgium an actual 
decline in output is not improbable. 
The course of the economies of the 
southern European countries is un- 
likely to diverge for long from that of 
the rest of western Europe. 

The present situation differs funda- 
mentally from that of 1953-1954, 
when the recession in the United States 
coincided with the beginning of the 
western European upswing and the 
recovery of raw material prices from 
the very low speculative levels which 
they had reached after the Korean 
war. Moreover, the level of foreign 
exchange reserves of those western 
European countries whose trade with 
overseas areas IS most important was 
satisfactory then; now such reserves 
are low, except in western Germany. 

It is pointed out, moreover, that 
many overseas countries are now 
faced with the effects of the United 
States recession on the volume of their 
exports, and that a revival of activity 
in the United States seems unlikely 
before autumn of 1958 at the earliest. 
With respect to possible developments 
in that country, the survey notes that 
higher capital exports could provide a 
stimulus to the economy which would 
also benefit overseas areas and so, 
indirectly at least, western Europe. The 
further outlook depends not only on 
national policies but also on _inter- 
nationally agreed measures to prevent 
the perpetuation of marked imbalances 
in international payments. 

This chapter of the survey is in- 
tended principally to draw attention 
to certain differences in the economic 
structures of several western European 
countries which are relevant to the 
formulation of policies for maintain- 
ing equilibrium in their economies. 
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The survey notes that at least in the 
more economically developed countries 
of western Europe the rate and pattern 
of economic growth are determined 
primarily by demand factors. But 
changes in a particular component of 
aggregate demand have varying im- 
pacts in different countries both on 
aggregate domestic output and on its 
pattern (for example, the varying con- 
tent of domestic industrial production, 
services and imports in total private 
consumption.) These structural differ- 
ences must be taken into account by 
governments in their formulation of 
economic policies designed to regulate 
the over-all rate of growth of the 
economy, to induce particular patterns 
of development or to deal with specific 
problems (for example, balance-of- 
payments disequilibrium). 

The main results of the analysis are 
commented upon in the last section of 
the chapter, which outlines the differ- 
ences between countries in the origin 
of resources and the final destination 
of output in 1950. For instance, the 
import content of aggregate supply 
varies from around 10 per cent in 
western Germany, France and Italy to 
more than 30 per cent in Norway and 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom 
and Sweden occupying an intermediate 
position with 16 per cent. The import- 
ance of exports as a final destination 
is equally diversified, this sector taking 
about 10 per cent of total resources in 
France and Italy, and nearly 30 per 
cent in Norway and the Netherlands. 

The survey points out that the 
structural differences described above 

as well as others mentioned in the 
study—imply that government policies, 
even if designed to deal with similar 
problems, should nevertheless vary 
considerably from country to country. 
The present analysis should help ascer- 
tain the measures best suited to solve 
specific problems. It can also be used 
to estimate the increase in resources 
originating in the various sectors which 
will be called forth by any given rise 
in a particular category of final de- 
mand, thus constituting a very useful 
tool for short-term forecasting. 


Changing Pattern of Trade 


Chapter IV of the survey describes 
the past changes in the pattern of 


western Europe’s trade as a_back- 
ground for the projections of western 
European trade in 1975 which are 
presented in Chapter V. 

Chapter IV points to and analyzes 
the decisive influence exerted on the 
course of world economic activity and 
trade by a small number of major 
industrial countries, and notes the 
problems created by the absence of 
harmonization of their monetary 
policies. The effects of the western 
European Common Market and of a 
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Free Trade Area are discussed from 
this point of view, and the survey 
suggests that these plans may involve 
the risk that contractionary policies 
are resorted to more extensively by 
countries in balance-of-payments dif- 
ficulties, leading to a general lowering 
of activity levels. The survey also 
points out, however, that, if this risk 
is averted through more vigorous 
expansive action by surplus countries 
and through generally improved co- 
ordination of national monetary polli- 
cies, the integration plans may result 
in a higher rate of western European, 
and thereby world, economic expan- 
sion. 

Basic changes in world trade flows 
(imports and exports), as depicted 
in the survey, may be summarized as 
follows: Over the last three decades, 
the shares of the industrial and primary 
exporting countries in the value of 
total world trade have changed but 
little. Exports of industrial countries 
made up a somewhat higher share of 
world trade in 1956 than in 1928 
whereas their share in world imports 
was somewhat lower. This was re- 
flected in the trade of primary export- 
ing countries whose imports rose more 
than their exports. The relative im- 
portance of western Europe as a trad- 
ing area declined, resulting in some 
impairment of its ability to influence 
the levels of trade and economic 
activity in the rest of the world. Never- 
theless, western Europe retained its 
predominant position both as a sup- 
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plier and as a purchaser of goods in 
all major trading areas with the excep- 
tion of Latin America 

The survey then focusses attention 
on the trade between industrial and 
primary exporting countries, 


two major changes 


noting 


The first is that the volume of 
exports from primary exporting coun 
tries has grown relatively slowly, as 
the result both of the well-known, 
long-run tendency for the volume of 
imports of primary goods into indus 
trial countries to decline in relation to 
their manufacturing output, and of a 
less rapid rise in the gross national 
product in western Europe than in the 
United States, which relies on outside 
supplies of primary products to an 
appreciably smaller extent than does 
western Europe 

The second change is that the in- 
crease of primary 
confined 
mainly 


exports has been 


largely to areas exporting 
petroleum and other mineral 
products. Thus, whereas the per capita 
export proceeds (and import capacity ) 
of the petroleum exporting countries 
has reached levels comparable with 
those of the industrial countries, the 
import agricultural ex- 


accounting for 


capacity of 
porters nearly nine 
tenths of the population of all primary 
exporting countries—-has grown only 
slowly. In fact, the vast expansion in 
world trade has by-passed large areas 
accounting for almost half the popula- 


tion of all primary exporting countries 


Prospective Trade Structures 


The survey, in Chapter V, projects. 


on the basis of alternative assumptions 


concerning the growth of output in 
western Europe. 1975 imports of food 
stuffs and crude materials into the in 
dustrial countries 
and North America—from 
exporting countries. The 


western Europe 
primary 
results are 
used in a discussion of western Eu- 
rope’s possible future dollar balance 
ind of the different 
groups of countries exporting primary 


products 


prospects” for 


The projections of imports of pri 
mary goods into the industrial coun 
tries in 1975, which are based on as- 
sumptions concerning the growth of 
their gross national products between 
1955 and 1975, show that the growth 
of imports into the industrial countries 
of toodstuffs and crude materials will 
not keep pace with the rise in gross 
national product 

Imports into the industrial countries 


of fuels, other minerals and base 
metals, it is suggested, will rise par 
ticularly fast. while imports of agr 
cultural products will increase at an 
ippreciably lower rate. Imports of 
foodstuffs as well as of other agri 


cultural products will increase faster 
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into North America than they will into 
western Europe 

For western Europe, the rate of 
growth of the gross national product 
will influence import requirements of 
foodstuffs substantially 

The effects of competition from syn- 
thetic materials on future imports of 
crude materials of agricultural origin 
It is assumed that such 
competition will remain strong in the 
future, but that there is scope for con- 
siderable productivity increases also 
for the natural products and that these 
materials will be able to retain signifi- 
cant shares of the industrial countries’ 
raw material supplies. Only in the case 
of natural rubber and wool, however, 
are imports projected to increase sub- 
stantially. Imports of hides, cotton, 
jute and other fibres, on the other 
hand, are likely to increase little 

Investigating future supplies of fuels, 
the survey finds that both western Eu- 
rope and North America will become 
increasingly dependent upon imports, 
particularly of petroleum. In this con- 
nection, it is stated that the promises 
of atomic and hydrogen power may 
change the situation complete y. The 
survey assumes, however, that by 1975 


are discussed 


neither source will contribute more 
than a small share to total energy 
requirements 

The industrial countries will like- 
increasingly dependent 
upon imports of iron ore and non- 
ferrous metals. The increase in im- 
port requirements for iron ore will be 
particularly great, where western Eu- 
rope lacks suitable reserves for the 
envisaged rapid increase in steel pro- 
duction and consumption. While 
North America is in a more favored 
position in this regard because of the 


wise become 


large reserves of iron ore in Canada, 
imports of this metal will nevertheless 
increase rapidly for this area 


The survey assumes that the pres- 
ent trend of a shift from imports of 
ores to imports of metals will con- 
tinue to operate in the future in the 
case of non-ferrous metals. In_ this 
group, imports of aluminum into both 
western Europe and North America 
will increase particularly sharply. Im- 
ports of zinc and nickel are also like- 
ly to increase in the future. 

The survey assumes that the future 
price structure will differ from the 
present. Prices of fuels, in particular, 
in 1975 will be relatively higher, while 
prices of agricultural crude materials 
and certain non-ferrous metals would 
be lower than in 1954-1956. As for 
food, it is assumed that prices will 
remain unchanged. 

Export prospects seem more favor- 
able for certain groups of primary ex- 
porting countries than for others. Thus, 
for example, Latin America; the de- 
pendent overseas territories, in par- 
ticular, the British, Dutch and Belgian 
territories; and certain independent 
Asian countries, especially the Middle 
East petroleum countries, would be 
able to more than double their export 
earnings in their trade with western 
Europe should the gross national prod- 
uct in that area double. Should western 
Europe’s gross national product in- 
crease by only 60 per cent from 1955 
to 1975, then even the most favored 
of the primary exporting countries 
would experience a slowing down of 
their rate of export expansion. 

The survey discusses in some de- 
tail the extent to which the creation 
of a western European Common Mar- 
ket is likely to modify the 1975 trade 
pattern. It concludes that major ef- 
fects will be limited to a short list of 
commodities such as cocoa, bananas, 
coffee, sugar and tobacco. Should the 
western gross national product increase 
rapidly, then even the limited effects 
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would be moderate. Emphasis is placed 
in the survey on the possible effects of 
the Common Market and the projec- 
ted Free Trade Area on the rate of 
economic growth in western Europe 
rather than on the trade diversion 
effects. 

The concluding section of Chapter 
V analyzes the implications of the 
import projections for western Eu- 
rope’s future international payments 
position and for the economic pros- 
pects of the primary exporting coun- 
tries. 

On the basis of a comparison of the 
projected increases in western Europe’s 
and North America’s imports of pri- 
mary products and a discussion of pos- 
sible developments in various export 
markets, the survey concludes that it 
should be perfectly feasible for west- 
ern Europe to increase its exports 
sufficiently to maintain or even some- 
what improve its external balance. The 
conclusion is also reached that serious 
western European _balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties in the form of a dol- 
lar deficit are not a very probable 
prospect. 

The imports into the ‘industrial 
countries from the primary exporting 
countries will become increasingly 
concentrated on fuels and metals. This 
will be in marked contrast to the 
tendency which operated during the 
nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury, when agricultural products ac- 
counted for more than 90 per cent of 
the trade in primary products. 

The economic development of the 
non-industrial countries. because of 
the very nature of their one-sided eco- 
nomic structure, depends largely upon 
their capacity to import capital equip- 
ment from the industrial countries. 
The slow expansion to be expected in 
the export proceeds of most of the 
agricultural exporting countries thus 
places a serious limitation on the rate 
of their economic growth. 

The chapter concludes with a brief 
analysis of the role of capital exports 
The need for an expansion of capital 
exports from the industrial to the non- 
industrial countries is emphasized. 
Also emphasized is the need for a 
redirection of such capital exports in 
order to compensate for and ultimately 
reverse the tendency toward stagnation 
in the trade of the agricultural export- 
ing countries. 


Foreign Trade of Eastern 
Europe and the USSR 


Chapter VI of the economic survey 
gives a first assessment of the consider- 


able volume of foreign trade statistics 


recently published by most eastern 
European countries and the Soviet 
Union. The fifty-four statistical tables 
of this chapter give for the first time 
a comprehensive picture of the move- 
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ments of trade within the eastern trade 
area in the years from 1950 to 1957 
—material which has hitherto not 
been accessible to the public either in 
eastern or in western Europe. The sur- 
vey draws special attention to the sta- 
tistical annex which shows the network 
of exports and imports (both as a whole 
and by major commodities) in intra- 
eastern European trade during these 
years. The annex also lists the known 
major credit transactions of the east- 
ern European countries and the Soviet 
Union from 1947 to 1957. 

The survey finds that the rate of 
growth of the foreign trade of east- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union, be- 
tween 1950 and 1956, has exceeded 
that of world trade in general and that 
its share in world trade has risen from 
7 per cent in 1950 to 8.5 per cent in 
1956. The trade turnover of the Soviet 
Union increased by more than 120 per 
cent over the period, while that of the 
eastern European countries was not 
quite doubled. 

After the intense concentration of 
trade within the region during the 
years 1950 to 1953. a new phase be- 
gan in 1954. This phase was marked 
by some relaxation of political tensions 
inhibiting East-West trade and by a 
change of domestic policies in the 
countries of eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union which involved both a 
slackening of the pressure to build up 
heavy industry at all costs, and gradu- 
ally increasing attention to consumers’ 
needs. 

Among the five eastern European 
countries for which data are available 
— Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, eastern 
Germany, Hungary and Poland—the 
share of the Soviet Union in total ex- 
ports and total imports reached their 
maxima in 1953 or 1954 everywhere 
except in Bulgaria—where the peaks 
had come a year or two earlier—and 
thereafter declined, until in 1957 a 
new wave of Soviet credits and spe- 
cial efforts to supply urgent needs in 
eastern Europe brought about a sud- 
den rise in the Soviet share of imports 
into these countries. 

Trade among the eastern European 
countries has grown over the period. 
with a setback in 1954, but its share 
in the total trade of the group has 
fallen sharply since 1953. 

The general characteristics of the 
commodity composition of the trade 
of the eastern European countries and 
the Soviet Union have not changed 
greatly in recent years, though there 
have been striking changes in balances 
of trade in different commodity sec- 
tors. The Soviet Union has to an in- 
creasing extent become a net importer 
of manufactured goods and net ex- 
porter of fuels and of raw materials. 
while the situation of the eastern 
European countries as a group is the 


reverse. The Soviet Union has a fall- 
ing export surplus of foodstuffs, while 
eastern Europe has become a net im- 
port area. 

A fuel shortage appears to be a 
chronic hindrance to expansion in 
eastern Germany and Hungary and to 
a lesser extent in Czechoslovakia, and 
the importing countries are forced to 
rely increasingly on poor-quality and 
frequently high-cost domestic supplies. 

The tremendous expansion of steel 
production in eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union during the postwar pe- 
riod has not been accompanied by 
any corresponding rise in trade in 
crude or finished steels. In 1955 and 
1956 about 5 per cent of the com- 
bined rolled-steel output of the Soviet 
Union and the six eastern European 
countries was exported. The Soviet 
Union is the major producer of both 
steel and non-ferrous metals in the 
region. 

Exports of machinery and equip- 
ment have been the most expansive 
element in eastern European and So- 
viet trade during the 1950s. Soviet 
exports nearly trebled between 1950 
and 1955, as did commercial exports 
from eastern Europe. Eastern German 
trade (relieved of reparations deliver- 
ies in 1953) rose to over six times 
the 1950 rate, while exports from 
other countries, excluding Albania and 
Romania, doubled. 

Although trade everywhere had ex- 
panded relatively quickly up to 1954, 
shortages of imported materials have 
proved a continuing hindrance to the 
growth of industrial output in virtually 
all eastern countries. 

In 1957 all eastern European coun- 
tries with the exception of Bulgaria 
and eastern Germany have run sub- 
stantial import surpluses, and imports 
in 1957 showed increases over 1956 
ranging from 30 per cent in Poland, 
Hungary and Bulgaria to about 20 per 
cent in eastern Germany and 16 per 
cent in Czechoslovakia. The Soviet 
Union provided greater supplies in 
1957 of bottleneck commodities (fuel 
and raw materials). It appears that 
payments for Soviet imports or pro- 
vision of credits in freely transferable 
currencies helped some of the eastern 
European countries to finance pur- 
chases from outside the area. 

In longer-term planning of the 
economies of these countries, foreign 
trade policy has had practically no 
part. Import needs have been implied 
by production and investment plans, 
and investments to provide the ex- 
ports to pay for them have been at 
least partially allowed for in planned 
investment allocations. But the basic 
plans themselves have seldom, if ever, 
been drawn up as a result of deliberate 
assessment of the comparative costs 
of different production and trade pat- 
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terns, although the need tor such an 
issessment has recently been increas 
ingly acknowledged in eastern Europe 
The survey points out that, as six 
of the western European countries be 
to seek the benefits of specializa 
tion and the economies of large-scale 
production, through the abolition of 
barriers to the movement of goods, 
labor and capital among themselves 
the countries of eastern Europe are 
paying increasing attention to the pos- 
sibility 1 planned specialization of 
their production and mutual trade. The 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid 
USSR and the eastern 


European countries participate has 


n which the 


recently become more active. and all 


member countries are preparing fif- 
teen-vear plans in consultation 
much de 


pends on whether or not the Soviet 


The survey finds that 


Union is prepared to continue to sup- 
ply increasing quantities of the raw 
materials vital for eastern European 
countries and to absorb in return their 
manufactured exports as it has pledged 
to do in some of the recently con- 
igreements. While 
among the 
eastern European countries themselves 
could well expand. as could trade in 
materials and fuels—pro- 


cluded three-vear 


trade in manufactures 


some raw 
vided that production in those sectors 
can be greatly increased. thcir econo- 
mies have certainly become less com- 
plementary during the postwar period 

The advantages of their looking in- 
creasingly to East-West trade in the 
future are fairly obvious. the survey 
States. Their developing needs for raw 
materials will probably have to be 
satisfied in some part from = sources 
outside the eastern trade area, and 


particularly from the raw material pro- 


ducing countries overseas. These coun- 
tries also offer attractive possibilities 
iS export markets for the growing 
engineering capacities in eastern Eu- 
rope on the assumption that the latter 
countries in fact expand their pur- 
However the 
cluded the 
seem still to be the areas which offer 


chases survey con- 


industrialized countries 


the best possibility. of earnings in 
convertible currency which will allow 
the eastern | uropean exporters to 
make the optimum use of their scarce 


foreign-exchange resources 


Eastern Europe Labor Force 

The concluding chapter of the sur- 
vey represents the first attempt vet 
made to provide a comprehensive pic 
ture of postwar trends in the size and 
force of the 
European countries and the 


Structure of the labor 
eastern 
Soviet Union. and it has been made 
possible by the recent improvements 
in the supply of data from these coun 
tries. The main conclusion is that the 
conditions of 


earlier an ample sup- 


ply of, and demand for, labor in most 
countries have given way to a new 
pattern with surpluses of labor appear- 
ing in some countries and shortages in 
others. In this new phase of develop 
ment, in which need has arisen to 
adapt plans for future growth to the 
requirements of the labor market, the 
study of manpower and employment 
problems becomes of increasing 1m- 
portance to the framers of economic 
policies in these countries. 

Although the total population of 
eastern Europe was some seven mil- 
lion smaller in 1950 than before the 
war on a comparable territory (popu- 
lation in) 1939—96,235,000, and in 
1950—89,726.000), and that of the 
Soviet Union some six million (popu- 
lation in 1939—187.700.000, and in 
1950 181,400,000), its rate of 
growth has since been higher than in 
western Europe and is likely to remain 
so, states the survey. It estimates that 
between 1950 and 1970 the popula- 
tion of eastern Europe will increase 
by about 22 per cent (to 109,445.- 
000). and that of the Soviet Union 
by about 36 per cent (to 246,.900,- 
000), whereas that of the fifteen mem- 
ber states of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation 
will grow only about 10.5 per cent. 

In all countries of the area postwar 
employment policy aimed at bringing 
into employment former dependants 
such as married women and older per- 
sons. The policy of encouraging fe- 
male employment stemmed, according 
to the survey, not exclusively from the 
desire to raise woman’s social status 
and ensure her emancipation, but also 
from economic considerations. More- 
over, the opening of employment op- 
portunities coincided with low living 
standards, so it was necessary for 
women to take up gainful occupations. 

The agricultural population in all 
countries provided an important re- 
servoir of manpower for the expansion 
of the industrial labor force, the trans- 
fer being largely effected through the 
recruitment of rural youth to voca- 
tional schools. The moves of whole 
peasant families to urban areas were 
less frequent, and the over-all figures 
on the extent of urbanization, as is 
pointed out by the survey. overstate 
the case. since much of the change was 
due to administrative reclassification 
of districts. In most cases urbaniza- 
tion was characterized by the expan- 
large and attractive towns. 
particularly of capitals, and by the 
growth of new industrial centers. The 
smaller towns, on the other hand, as a 
rule expanded little if at all, and their 
economic life in many 
clined 
trialized countries of the region. At 
the same time the tempo of industrial- 
ization and its consequent manpower 


sion of 


instances de- 


especially in the less indus- 


requirements, combined with poor and 
deteriorating housing conditions in the 
towns on the one hand and the eco- 
homic insufficiency of small farms on 
the other, have led to the emergence 
on a large scale of a new socio-eco- 
nomic category. that of peasant-work- 
ers. These, in effect, are small-holders 
who, while retaining their farms, take 
up permanent or seasonal employment 
outside agriculture, usually in building 
or mining. The depletion of the coun- 
tryside of young men particularly ag- 
gravated the agricultural labor force 
problems of Czechoslovakia and east- 
ern Germany. 

Employment policy in the Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe, says the 
survey, has until recently everywhere 
been treated essentially as an instru- 
ment of production planning. Its main 
objective has been to assure enter- 
prises of the labor needed to fulfil 
plans for industrial output and_ in- 
vestment 

The implementation of employment 
plans has relied on a combination of 
social pressures, administrative mea- 
sures, and incentives, the latter involv- 
ing a centrally controlled use of mar- 
ket forces. The survey shows how 
the system was developed in the So- 
viet Union and to what extent and 
with what success it was imitated in 
eastern Europe. 

The recent relaxation of administra- 
tive controls over labor movements. 
the survey notes, is bound to increase 
the importance of economic incentives 
as the regulators of labor supply and 
distribution. This, says the survey, 
will necessitate in the first instance a 
radical reform of the wage system 
which is at present inadequate for the 
purpose 

Particular attention is paid in the 
survey to new developments in the 
labor force of, the Soviet Union. Dur- 
ing the next few years a dramatic de- 
cline in the number of persons reach- 
ing the working age will combine 
with a virtual exhaustion of the fe- 
male labor potential to reduce the 
over-all rate of labor supply. More- 
over, this will coincide with greatly 
reduced possibilities of further shifts 
from agriculture, mainly because it is 
planned to expand the most labor-in- 
tensive sectors of agriculture in the 
near future, and also because the vir- 
gin land campaigns have added to the 
demand for agricultural labor. Another 
serious manpower problem of the So- 
viet Union, according to the survey, is 
the need to transfer an_ estimated 
three million non-agricultural workers 
to eastern regions before 1960, which 
seems to be a condition of the fulfil- 
ment of the current long-term plan, 
the success of which depends heavils 
on the development of the Asian parts 
of the country. 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1957 


* Analyses of recent and current 

major developments in Europe are combined 
with consideration of long-term issues. 
Subjects covered: developments during 1957 

in eastern Europe and the Soviet Union: 
western European expansion since 1953; 
expenditure and output in western Europe: 
the changing pattern of western Europe's trade 
in the past three decades and recent years: 
prospective trade patterns in 1975; 
developments in the foreign trade 

of eastern Europe and the Soviet Union: 
manpower trends and employment problems in 
eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 


Sales No.: 58.11.E.1. 390 pages. 
$4.00; 28/- stg.; 17 Sw. frs. or equivalent. 
English edition (French and Russian in preparation). 


BULLETIN ON 
INDUSTRIALIZATION AND PRODUCTIVITY 


INDUSTRIALIZATION This new Bulletin deals with the practical 
AND PRODUCTIVITY problems of planning and execution of 
: industrial projects in underdeveloped areas. 

Among the articles in this first issue: 

capital intensity in industry 

in underdeveloped countries: 

choice of technology in industrial planning: 

hire-purchase loans for 

the mechanization of small industry; 

use of accounting as an aid 

to management in industrial enterprises 

in underdeveloped countries. 


Sales No.: 58.11.B.2. 76 pages. 
$0.70; 5/- stg.; 3 Sw. frs., or equivalent. 
English edition (French and Spanish in preparation). 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 
OF ASIA AND THE FAR EAST, 1957 


A comprehensive survey of the main 

economic problems and trends in the region. 
Chapter headings: growth and structural changes 
in a private enterprise economy (Japan) : 
planned development in a mixed economy (India) : 
industrialization in a centrally 

planned economy (mainland China) : 

export instability in the primary 

exporting countries—balance of payments, 
internal economy; rehabilitation 

and reconstruction (southern Korea and 


HNM\\ southern Vietnam) : the land-locked countries 


(Afghanistan, Laos and Nepal). 


Sales No.: 58.11.F.1. 261 pages. 
$2.50; 18/- stg.; 10.50 Sw. frs., or equivalent. 
English edition (French in preparation). 
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Progress 





Told in FIGURES 


A STRIKING story of man’s progress 
during the past two decades is 
told by the figures recorded in the 
1957 issue of the United Nations Sta- 
tistical Yearbook, published in March 
1958 

The yearbook figures show that in 
1956 world economic activity reached 
a new high point, surpassing all pre- 
vious postwar records, and_ vastly 
higher than in the years immediately 
preceding the Second World War. 

In 1956, the world’s factories and 
mines produced about 2% times as 
much as in the last prewar year, 1938; 
the volume of world exports was 80 
per cent greater; and there were nearly 
2'2 times as many motor vehicles on 
the world’s roads—in all instances ex- 
clusive of the USSR, Eastern Europe 
and mainland China 

In 1956, the commercial airlines of 
the world, excluding the USSR and 
mainland China, flew more than eight 
times as many miles as prewar. 

Again in 1956, the world’s railways 
hauled nearly 242 times as much 
freight, and the world’s ships carried 
almost twice as much cargo. 

During the three-year period 1954- 
1956, a sum equivalent to approxi- 
mately $5,510,000,000 was provided as 
grants or loans by national govern- 
ments and international agencies to 
assist the economic development of 
underdeveloped areas. This sum ex- 
cludes direct aid supplied by the USSR 
and Eastern European countries. 

The yearbook figures also show that 
in mid-1956 the entire world had 20 
per cent more people than in 1940; 
that women live longer than men in 
practically all countries of the world: 
and that the life span of both sexes 
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has lengthened considerably as a 
result of improved living conditions 
and medical care, and the consequent 
decline in infant mortality. 

A wide gap, however, continues to 
exist between the and the 
less developed countries in respect to 
medical facilities and housing. The 
basic diet varies according to national 
customs, climatic and economic con- 
ditions. 

Other statistical facts show that the 
Western European now eats about as 
much meat as he did before the Sec- 
ond World War, if not more; more 
books on arts and letters are trans- 
lated than in the combined fields of 
social, natural and applied sciences; 
the United States uses more than half 
of the world’s production of news- 
print; and the world in 1956 had a 
total of about 315 million radios and 
56 million television sets in use. 

The 1957 Statistical Yearbook is 
the ninth in the series of such year- 


advanced 
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books. It was prepared by the Sta- 
tistical Office of the United Nations 
in cooperation with the statistical au- 
thorities of more than 150 countries 
and territories and with the assistance 
of the United Nations specialized 
agencies and other intergovernmental 
bodies 

The 191 tables of this 674-page 
bilingual (English and French) vol- 
ume present authoritative international 


Statistics on demographic, economic, 
financial, social and cultural subjects. 
In general, the period covered is 
twenty years, ending in 1956 or mid- 
1957. The territorial scope of the Sta- 
tistical Yearbook is reflected in the 
alphabetical country index which lists 
nearly 250 geographical areas. 

A fuller description of the general 
contents of the yearbook by subjects 
follows: 


POPULATION 


The population of the entire world 
was estimated to have been about 
2,737,000,000 in mid-1956, distributed 
as follows: Asia, excluding the USSR, 
1,514,000,000; Europe, excluding the 
USSR, 412,000,000; North and South 
America, 374,000,000; Africa, 220,- 
000,000; the USSR, 200,000,000; and 
Oceania, 15,100,000. The mid-1956 
world population compared with 
2,495,000,000 in 1950, 2,246,000,000 
in 1940, and 1,810,000,000 in 1920. 

Asia, excluding the USSR, is the 
continent with the largest population, 
rather more than half the world total. 
Europe, excluding the USSR, is the 
most densely populated continent, with 
a density of 84 per square kilometer; 
and Oceania, the least densely pop- 
ulated with a density of 2 per square 
kilometer. 

Over the period 1950-1956, world 
population has increased at the annual 
rate of 1.6 per cent. The annual rate 
of increase was highest in Oceania 
(2.3 per cent), and lowest in Europe 
(0.8 per cent). For Asia, the rate was 
the same as the world rate. 

Only a few areas have experienced 
a decline in population in recent years 
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(1953-1956), notably East Germany, 
at an annual average rate of —0.8 per 
cent; East Berlin, -1.4 per cent; and 
Ireland, —0.5 per cent. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The figures for industrial activity 
(mining and manufacturing) of the 
world, excluding the USSR, Eastern 
Europe and mainland China, show a 
4 to 5 per cent increase in 1956, as 
compared to 1955. The activity in this 
field was about 24 times as great as 
in the last prewar year, 1938. The 
volume of the world’s exports, exclud- 
ing the USSR, Eastern Europe and 
mainland China, in 1956, was about 
9 per cent greater than in the previous 
year and nearly 80 per cent greater 
than in 1938. 

In 1953—the base period of the 
new United Nations industrial produc- 
tion index—manufacturing accounted 
for about 90 per cent and mining for 
about 10 per cent of the industrial 
production of the world, excluding the 
USSR, Eastern Europe and mainland 
China. Of the mining production, 
petroleum and natural gas accounted 
for over 45 per cent. Metal products 
accounted for over 30 per cent of the 
manufacturing production. 

Canada and the United States in 
1953 accounted for 57 per cent of the 
value added in world industrial pro- 
duction—mining, 50 per cent, and 
manufacturing, 5712 per cent; Europe, 
excluding the USSR and Eastern Eu- 
rope, for 31 per cent—mining about 
22% per cent, and manufacturing, 32 
per cent; East and Southeast Asia for 
4.7 per cent—mining, 5.4 per cent, 
and manufacturing, 4.7 per cent; and 
Latin America for 4.1 per cent—min- 
ing, 10.2 per cent, and manufacturing, 
3.4 per cent. 

In 1956, industrial production 
throughout the world, excluding the 
USSR, Eastern Europe and mainland 
China, was 42 per cent greater than 
in 1955, 59 per cent greater than in 
1948, and 127 per cent greater than 
in 1938, the last prewar year. In the 
second quarter of 1957, it increased 
further by about 3% per cent over 
the average level in 1956. 

Among the manufacturing indus- 
tries throughout the world, excluding 
the USSR, Eastern Europe and main- 
land China, chemicals (including coal 
and petroleum products) showed the 
greatest expansion—94 per cent— in 
the postwar period (1948-1956), fol- 
lowed by non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts, 82 per cent; metal products, 
81 per cent; paper, 68 per cent; and 
basic metals, 63 per cent, while tex- 
tiles, 29 per cent; clothing, 23 per 
cent, and the leather industry, 7 per 
cent, showed the least expansion. Of 
the mining industries, the group 
petroleum and natural gas shows the 
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greatest increase, 71 per cent; and 
coal, the smallest—9 per cent. 

In 1956, the industrial production 
index for Canada and the United 
States reached a point 39 per cent 
above 1948 and about 3 per cent over 
1955, and there was a further increase 
of 1 to 2 per cent in the first two 
quarters of 1957. 

In Europe, excluding Eastern Eu- 
rope, industrial production in 1956 
was 75 per cent greater than in 1938, 
and 5 per cent greater than in 1955. 

The index for East and Southeast 
Asia, embracing India, Pakistan and 
thirteen other countries, but not main- 
land China, points to an over-all in- 
crease of 149 per cent in industrial 
production during the period 1948- 
1956, and to an increase of 16 per 
cent between 1955 and 1956. 

Latin America was the only con- 
tinental region that increased its min- 
ing production more rapidly—by 66 
per cent—than its manufacturing pro- 
duction—by 44 per cent—during the 
period 1948-1956. Total industrial 
production over this period registered 
a gain of 48 per cent. 

In 1956, according to the official in- 
dexes, industrial production in Ro- 
mania was nearly four times as great as 
in 1948, in both Bulgaria and Poland 
nearly 31 times as great, in both the 
USSR and East Germany three times 
as great, and in Czechoslovakia nearly 
2% times as great. In Hungary, owing 
doubtless to events in the latter part 
of 1956, the index for that year was 
10 per cent elow the 1955 level, but 
it exceeded ine 1949 level by some 
130 per cent. 


COAL 


In 1956, the world, including the 
USSR, but excluding mainland China, 
mined more coal—nearly 1,580,000 
metric tons—than in any year during 
the preceding two decades—25 per 
cent more than in the prewar peak 
year 1937. 

Of this 1956 world total, the United 
States accounted for 30 per cent, the 
USSR for 19 per cent, the United 
Kingdom for 14 per cent, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany for 
about 8% per cent. 


CRUDE PETROLEUM 


World production of crude petro- 
leum in 1956 is put at 839,800,000 
metric tons, 9 per cent more than in 
1955, and about three times the 1937 
production. 

The United States accounted for 42 
per cent of the world’s crude petro- 
leum production in 1956, four Middle 
Eastern countries — Iraq, Kuwait, 
Qatar and Saudi Arabia—for nearly 
17 per cent, Venezuela for nearly 16 
per cent, and the USSR for 10 per 
cent. 


In 1956, the output of refined 
petroleum products throughout the 
world, excluding the USSR, mainland 
China, Albania, Czechoslovakia and 
India, compared with output in 1950, 
shows an increase of 49 per cent for 
motor spirit (gasoline, petrol), of 80 
per cent for kerosene, of 87 per cent 
for distillate fuel oils, and of 39 per 
cent for residual fuel oil. 


ENERGY CONSUMPTION 

The Statistical Yearbook provides 
data on total and per capita consump- 
tion of commercial sources of energy 
(mainly coal and petroleum and their 
derivatives, as well as hydroelectric 
energy) for industrial and other uses, 
calculated and expressed in terms of 
coal equivalent. These figures illustrate 
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the vast increase in the world’s energy 
requirements which has taken place 
in the postwar period. 

In 1956, the world is shown to have 
consumed about 742 per cent more 
energy than in 1955 and almost twice 
as much as in the prewar peak year 
1937. 

Compared with prewar (1937), the 
greatest increase percentage-wise in 
energy consumption was registered in 
1956 by South America (252 per 
cent), the least by Western Europe 
(44 per cent). Other percentage in- 
creases over the period were 182 per 
cent in Africa, 128 per cent in 
Oceania, 95 per cent in North Amer- 
ica, and 85 per cent in Asia. The 
USSR, Eastern Europe and mainland 
China taken together appear to have 
consumed about 180 per cent more 
energy in 1956 than in 1937. 

North America accounted for near- 
ly 44 per cent of the world’s energy 
consumption in 1956 (the United 
States alone for 39 per cent); West- 
ern Europe for 23 per cent; Asia, 
excluding mainland China, for 51% per 
cent; South America for 2 per cent; 
Africa for 1.7 per cent; and Oceania 
for 1.2 per cent. The combined per- 
centage share of the USSR, Eastern 
Europe and mainland China in 1956 
was almost 23 per cent. 


CRUDE STEEL PRODUCTION 


More crude steel was made in the 
world (excluding mainland China) 
in 1956 than in any preceding year, 
4% per cent more than in 1955. The 
United States contributed 37% per 
cent of the 1956 total, the USSR 1712 
per cent, The Federal Republic of 
Germany (excluding the Saar) 8.3 
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per cent (9.6 per cent including the 
Saar), the United Kingdom 7!2_ per 
cent, and France not quite 5 per cent 

All 37 countries listed in the year- 
book table produced more steel in 
1956 than in 1955, except the United 
States, Argentina, the Republic of 
Korea and Hungary, where the decline 
amounted to 12!2 per cent 


STEEL CONSUMPTION 


Among the major steel-consuming 
countries, apparent steel consumption 
in 1956 compared with average steel 
consumption in 1936-1938, showed an 
increase of 146 per cent in the United 
States, of 78 per cent in the United 
Kingdom, of 78 per cent in Japan, of 
277 per cent in Canada, and of 154 
per cent in Italy 

The Federal Republic of Germany, 
excluding the Saar, absorbed 20 per 
cent more steel in 1956 than all pre- 
war Germany, including the Saar, in 
1937. France, including the Saar, con- 
sumed 126 per cent more steel in 1956 
than France, excluding the Saar, in 
1936-1938 

Mainland China is credited with 
consuming around 3!'2 times as much 
steel in 1956 as the average 1936-1938 
consumption, and the USSR over 2'2 
times as much 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Compared with the 1950 crops, all 


of the countries of the world, outside 
the USSR, in the crop year 1956/57 
produced 16 per cent more wheat, 22 
per cent more corn, 42 per cent more 
barley, 4 per cent more oats, 32 per 
cent more rice, 6 per cent more pota- 
toes, 31 per cent more cotton, and 33 
per cent more tobacco. The world, 
excluding the USSR, in 1956 pro- 
duced Il per cent more milk than in 
1950, and 18 per cent more than 
prewar; and 22 per cent more meat 
than in 1952, and 45 per cent more 
than prewar 

Of the 
cultural production of the world, ex- 
cluding the USSR, the United States 
accounted for 54 per cent of the corn, 
41 per cent of the cotton, 32 per cent 
of the oats, 29 per cent of the tobacco, 
26 per cent of the meat, 22 per cent 
of the milk, 17 per cent of the wheat. 
6 per cent of the potatoes, and | per 
cent of the rice 


1956/57 crop year agri- 


TRADI 


The value of the trade (exports) of 
the world, excluding the USSR, the 
Eastern European countries and main- 
land China, reached a new record high 
level in 1956—11 per cent above 1955, 
and almost 4'2 times as great as in 
the last prewar year, 1938. The vol- 
ume of trade for these countries in 
1956 was 9 per cent greater than in 


1955, and nearly 80 per cent greater 
than in 1938. World export prices, 
using dollar unit values, in 1956 were 
about 2 per cent higher than in 1955, 
7 per cent lower than the peak in 
1951, and 242 times as great as those 
prevailing in 1938 

The dollar area countries (the 
United States, Canada, Central Amer- 
ica and some South American coun- 
tries) accounted for over 31 per cent 
of world exports (as valued in United 
States dollars) in 1956 against less 
than 30 per cent in 1955, and 22 per 
cent in 1938. Their share in world 
imports was around 25 and 26 per 
cent in both 1955 and 1956, against 
only 16 per cent in 1938. 

The share of the sterling area coun- 
tries (the United Kingdom and de- 
pendencies, the Commonwealth coun- 
tries except Canada, and certain other 


countries) in world exports declined 
from 26 per cent in 1938 to 23 per 
cent in 1956, while their share in 
world imports declined more drastical- 
ly from over 32 per cent in 1938 to 
24 per cent in 1956. 

Since the Second World War, the 
United States has replaced the United 
Kingdom as the world’s largest trading 
nation; its share in total world trade 
(imports plus exports) rose between 
1938 and 1956 from 12 to nearly 17 
per cent, while the corresponding 
share of the United Kingdom has 
dropped from 15 to 10 per cent. 

The next largest trading country in 
1956 was the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, continental Europe’s largest im- 
porter and exporter since 1954. It was 
followed by Canada and _ France, 
including the Saar. 


Foop SUPPLIES 


According to the latest data given 
in the Statistical Yearbook, available 
supplies of foodstuffs at the retail level 
represented more than 3,000 calories 
per capita per day in the following 
countries (arranged alphabetically): 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, Finland, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Ice- 
land, Ireland, New Zealand, Norway. 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. In Argentina, Aus- 
tria, Belgium-Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands and Sweden, the available cal- 
ories per capita were over 2,900; they 
exceeded 2.800 in France, Israel and 
Uruguay 

At the other end of the scale, the 
available daily calories per capita fell 


short of the 2,000 mark in Burma, 
Ceylon, India, Pakistan and the Philip- 
pines, and failed to reach the 2,300 
figure in Honduras, Japan and Vene- 
zuela. 

Motor VEHICLES 


In 1956, in the countries of the 
world, excluding the USSR, Eastern 
Europe, mainland China and North 
Korea, there were some 77%4 million 
passenger motor cars (automobiles) 
—6'2 per cent more than in 1955 and 
well over twice as many as in 1938— 
and 21'%4 million commercial motor 
vehicles—5 per cent more than in 
1955 and over 2'2 times as many as 
prewar. 

No less than 75 per cent of all 
these motor cars and 58 per cent of 
all these commercial vehicles were 
located in North America (70 per cent 
and 51 per cent respectively in the 
United States). 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC 


World railway freight traffic ex- 
panded rapidly in the postwar period, 
and in 1956 reached a record figure— 
8 per cent higher than in 1955, and 
considerably more than double that of 
any prewar year since 1929 inclusive. 
In 1956, about 80 per cent of this traffic 
originated, in almost equal proportion, 
in North America and the USSR plus 
Eastern Europe. 

Between 1947 and 1956, railway 
freight traffic more than tripled in 
the USSR plus Eastern Europe, and 
also in Asia, excluding the USSR, to 
put that continent for the first time 
ahead of Western Europe. Over this 
same period, Western Europe reg- 
istered an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent in its railway freight traffic, and 
North America an increase of only 

per cent. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING 


The world’s merchant shipping fleet 
continued to expand in 1956, when 
its tonnage was nearly 5 per cent 
greater than in 1955, and nearly 60 
per cent greater than prewar. In 1956, 
steamship tonnage constituted only 64 
per cent of total tonnage against 80 
per cent in 1947; while tanker tonnage 
represented 27 per cent of the total 
against 19 per cent in 1947. 

Despite a drop in its tonnage of 
nearly 20 per cent since 1947, the 
United States merchant fleet was still 
the world’s largest in 1956, when it 
exceeded the steadily increasing 
United Kingdom tonnage by about a 
third. Norway possessed the third 
largest registered tonnage—less than 
half that of the United Kingdom— 
followed by Liberia, Italy, Japan, and 
the Netherlands. 

The biggest tanker tonnage in 1956 
was ascribed to the United Kingdom; 
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next came Norway, the United States, 
Liberia and Panama. Tanker tonnage 
constituted 57 per cent of total 1956 
tonnage in Norway and Liberia, 53 
per cent in Panama, 27 per cent in the 
United Kingdom, and 16 per cent in 
the United States. 

In 1956, a greater tonnage of goods 
was loaded on ocean-going ships than 
in any postwar year, 10 per cent more 
than in 1955 and almost double the 
tonnage loaded in any of the prewar 
years 1929 to 1938. More goods were 
loaded and unloaded at European 
ports in 1956 than at those of any 
other continent; 25 per cent more than 
the tonnage handled at North Ameri- 
can ports. 

The tonnage of dry cargo loaded in 
the world did not pass the 1929 and 
1937 levels until 1954; since then, it 
further increased by 22 per cent up to 
1956. Meanwhile, the tonnage of 
tanker cargo has been rising rapidly 
and in 1956 was nearly four times as 
great as in 1937, accounting in 1955 
and 1956 for 43 per cent of the ton- 
nage of all goods loaded on ocean- 
going ships against 21 per cent in 1937. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


A section of the Statistical Yearbook 
on public finance summarizes the 
budgets and public debt statements of 
55 countries, showing _ separately 
significant items such as expenditure 
for defense, education, social services, 
price subsidies, etc., and receipts from 
direct taxes on income and wealth, 
custom duties, excise taxes, etc. 

In 1957, government expenditures 
and receipts rose above 1956 levels in 
the majority of the countries of West- 
ern Europe and North America. De- 
fense outlays continued to constitute a 
large proportion of total expenditure 
in many of these countries. 

In the Middle East, the levels of 
government expenditures and receipts 


continued to rise with marked in- 
creases in defense outlays in Egypt, 
Iraq, Israel and Syria during 1956- 
1957. 

In the countries of Asia and the 
Far East, total public expenditures in 
1957 continued to rise faster than in 
the previous year. The increases range 
from 9 per cent in Ceylon to 23 per 
cent in India. In India and Pakistan 
there was also an increase in expendi- 
tures for defense purposes. 

In most of the countries of Latin 
America, the 1957 estimates of gov- 
ernment expenditures and _ receipts 
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were above the 1956 levels, partic- 
ularly in Brazil, Chile and Venezuela. 
In most countries, the rising levels of 
expenditures and receipts mainly re- 
flected the continued inflation. In 
Venezuela, however, the rise in receipts 
was due to a tripling of oil revenues 
as compared with 1956. 


OTHER SUBJECTS 


The Statistical Yearbook also pro- 
vides worldwide data on the produc- 
tion of about 100 minerals and manu- 
factured articles, as well as statistics 
relating to the economically-active 
population, employment, unemploy- 
ment, and wages and prices. There is 
also information for about 60 coun- 
tries on the structure of manufactur- 
ing—number of establishments, per- 
sons employed, wages paid, power in- 
stalled, gross and net value of produc- 
tion—and similar information on the 
structure of mining. 


INTERNATIONAL AID 


The statistics of the yearbook on 
international economic aid to under- 
developed countries, which exclude as 
far as possible all forms of military 
or defense aid, were compiled from 
data supplied directly by the contribut- 
ing countries or extracted from their 
official records. Figures on economic 
aid provided directly to the underde- 
veloped areas by the USSR and the 
countries of Eastern Europe were 
omitted for lack of adequate infor- 
mation. 

Three tables presented in the year- 
book show: (1) economic aid to each 
country classified by the contributing 
country or international agency and 
distinguishing grants (including tech- 
nical assistance) and long-term loans; 
(2) aid per head to each country in 
relation to its gross national product 
per head; and (3) contributions of 
individual countries to international 
technical assistance, relief and lending 
agencies. The period covered is in each 
case the three years 1954 through 
1956, and all figures are expressed in 
terms of United States dollars. 

Of the total sum of $5,510,000,000 
distributed during the period under re- 
view, aid provided directly by indi- 
vidual countries amounted to $4,960,- 
000,000, consisting of $3,740,000,000 
in grants and $1,220,000,000 in long- 
term loans. It was supplied primarily 
by the United States, $2,800,000,000; 
France, $1,410,000,000; and _ the 
United Kingdom, $460,000,000. Other 
important contributors were Australia. 
$70,000,000; Canada, $60,000,000; 
and the Netherlands, $60,000,000. 

The major share of this economic 
aid—a sum of $2,920,000,000—was 
directed to countries of Asia and the 
Far East, the principal recipients 
being the Republic of Korea, $680,- 


000.000; Vietnam, $350,000,000; Pak- 
istan, $310,000,000:; India, $250,000,- 
000; Taiwan, $220,000,000; and Iran, 
$200,000,000. 

African countrics received the next 
largest share with $1,880,000,000, the 
principal recipients being Algeria, 
$470,000,000; Morocco, $150,000,- 
000; French West Africa, 150,000, 
000; British East Africa, $110,000,- 
000; and Tunisia, $100,000,000. A 
sum of $300,000,000 expended by 
France principally on its overseas ter- 
ritories in Africa and included in the 
total for Africa has not been allocated. 

Central and South America re- 
ceived $640,000,000, the principal 


recipients being Brazil—$290,000,- 
000, and Mexico—$80,000,000. 

Multilateral aid provided through 
the various international agencies was 
also directed mainly to countries of 
Asia and the Far East—$270,000,000, 
the principal recipients being the Re- 
public of Korea—$80,000,000, and 
Pakistan — $40,000,000. Included in 
this total is aid to the value of $90,- 
000,000 distributed through the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency to 
Palestine Refugees. 

Central and South American coun- 
tries also received a substantial share 
amounting to $200.000,000, the main 
recipients being Mexico — $50,000,- 
000, and Brazil—$50,000,000. 

Africa with $80,000,000 received 
less than one-sixth of the total, the 
Belgian Congo, Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, and British East Africa being 
the principal recipients. 

Loans from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development 
included in the above figures were ex- 
tended mainly to Central and South 
American countries. These amounted 
to $166,000,000 compared with $46,- 
000,000 to Asian countries and $68,- 
000,000 to African countries. 

On a per capita basis, the yearbook 
indicates Israel, Jordan, Laos and 
Libya as the countries with the highest 
figures of aid received. In each case, it 
is over $50 for the period 1954-1956. 
For all countries covered, the average 
was just over $5 per head. 

A total population of 665,000,000 
in countries with an annual gross na- 
tional product of less than $100 per 
head received $2.5 per head on the 
average during the three-year period; 
122,000,000 in countries with an an- 
nual product of between $100 and 
$200 per head received $8.4 per head; 
131,000,000 in countries with an an- 
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nual product of between $200 and 
$300 per head received $5.1 per head; 
and finally, 55,000,000 in countries 
with an annual product of over $300 
per head received $3.0 per head 

In the period 1954-1956, contribu- 
tions for technical assistance and reliet 
activities amounted to $280,000,000, 
of which the United States contributed 
more than one-half, and the United 
Kingdom and France together about 
one-fifth. In the case of contributions 
to the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency and the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency, which 
are included in the total, the United 
States and the United Kingdom pro- 
vided about 90 per cent of the sum 


received 


MPOICAL PERSONNE! 


The data on the number of physi- 
cians, dentists, midwives and phar- 
macists in more than 180 countries 
and territories shows that in more ad- 
vanced countries, there is generally 
one physician for every 1,000 inhabi- 
tants. In the least-advanced countries, 
there is perhaps only one physician for 
every 50,000 inhabitants 

Among the more advanced coun- 
tries, for example, the number of in- 
habitants per physician was only 610 
in Austria; around 700 in Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, New Zealand, 
Switzerland and the Federal Republic 
of Germany; and less than 800 in the 
United States. Among the less ad- 
vanced countries, there was only one 
physician for 71,000 inhabitants in In- 
donesia, for 58,000 in Nigeria, for 
29.000 in French West Africa, for 
22,000 in Ghana, for 20,000 in the 
Belgian Congo and Liberia, for 9,300 
in Kenya, and for 8,200 in Mada- 
gascar 

Between these extremes, with one 
physician for 4,000 to 6,000 inhabi- 
tants, are such countries as (in 
alphabetical order): Algeria, British 
Honduras, Ceylon, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, India, Iraq, the Leeward Islands, 
Mauritius, Reunion and the Republic 
of Korea. In South America, the num- 
ber of inhabitants per physician 
ranged from 760 in Argentina and 
860 in Uruguay. up to 3,300 in Brit- 
ish Guiana and 4,000 in Bolivia 


INFANT MORTALITY 


For purposes of international com- 
parability, the table in the Statistical 
Yearbook on infant mortality rates. 
that is, the number of deaths of in- 
fants under one year per 1.000 live 
births, is limited to countries for which 
complete or virtually complete reg- 
istration data exists. These rates. which 
largely reflect health and 
living conditions, point to a world- 
wide and substantial reduction over 
the past two decades in the proportion 


levels of 


of infants dying within a year of 
birth. 

Among the countries shown with the 
highest prewar rates, the infant mortal- 
ity rate in 1956, as compared with the 
average 1930-1934 rate, shows a drop 
from 278.8 to 42.6 in Malta, from 244 
to 112.3 in Chile, from 242.4 to 96.7 
in Barbados, from 185 to 42.5 in Sing- 
apore, from 165.1 to 66.5 in Ceylon, 
from 163.1 to 66 in Mauritius, from 
156.7 to 58.6 in Hungary, from 154.9 
to 98 in Yugoslavia, from 144.7 to 
87.8 in Portugal, and from 143.7 to 
53.1 in Jamaica. 

Among the new record low rates in 
1956 were: Sweden, 17; the Nether- 
lands, 19; New Zealand (Europeans), 
19.4; Australia, 21.7; the United 
Kingdom, 24.5; Denmark, 25; Fin- 
land, 25.4; Switzerland, 25.8; and the 
United States, 26. 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE 


The Statistical Yearbook contains 
data for some 65 countries on the ex- 
pectation of life at birth, and at ages 
20, 40 and 60 years. 

A baby girl at birth may expect to 
live longer—up to nearly six years 
longer in some countries—than a baby 
boy, except in Ceylon, India, among 
the Asian population of the Union of 
South Africa, and among the Indian 
population of Guatemala; and a 
woman 60 years old may expect to 
live longer—up to about four years 
longer in certain countries—than a 
man of the same age, except among 
the Guatemalan Indians. 

According to the latest data, the 
Netherlands is the country where the 
expectation of life at birth is longest 


both for females—73.9 years—and for 
males—71 years. The countries show- 
ing the next longest expectation of life 
at birth were, for females: the United 
States (whites), 73.6 years; Sweden, 
73.43 years; England and Wales, 72.99 
years; Norway, 72.65 years; and New 
Zealand (European population), 72.43 
years; for males: Sweden, 70.49 years; 
Norway, 69.25 years; Israel, 68.3 years; 
New Zealand (European population), 
68.29 years; and Denmark, 67.8 years. 
The United States (whites) which 
ranked second for female life ex- 
pectancy fell to eighth place for male 
life expectancy at birth—67.3 years. 


HOUSING CONDITIONS 


From the latest postwar census data 
given, the commonest type of dwelling 


in the less developed countries is com- 
posed of one to two rooms, including 
a kitchen. In British Guiana, 90 per 
cent of the dwellings were composed 
of one or two rooms, 56 per cent in 
Egypt, 57 per cent in Finland, and, 
not counting the kitchen as a room, 
80 per cent in the urban areas of 
Yugoslavia. 

On the other hand, dwellings of five 
to six rooms constituted half or more 
of all dwellings in Australia, New Zea- 
land and the Netherlands, and also 
constituted the largest group in the 
United Kingdom, 44 per cent; Canada, 
39 per cent; and the United States. 
38 per cent. Dwellings of three to 
four rooms predominated in most 
other European countries and also in 
Brazil, the urban areas of Costa Rica, 
Japan, Puerto Rico, and the mu- 
nicipalities of Southern Rhodesia. 

Overcrowding is measured by the 
density of occupation—the number of 
persons per room—and it is stated that 
dwellings are generally considered 
overcrowded when there are more 
than 1.5 persons in the United States, 
or two persons in Europe, per room. 
For example, the census data shows 
that there were two or more persons 
per room in over 93 per cent of the 
dwellings in Paraguay, in 78 per cent 
of the dwellings in British Guiana, and 
in 56 per cent of the urban dwellings 
in Ceylon. 

At the other end of the scale, in 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, the proportion of dwell- 
ings with 1.5 or less persons per room 
ranged from 90 per cent in Canada 
and the Netherlands, up to 96 per cent 
in the urban areas of Australia and 
Denmark. 


PRIVATE CONSUMPTION 


Expenditure for food constitutes the 
largest item of consumers’ private ex- 
penditure in all the 27 countries listed 
in this table of the yearbook. In the 
less advanced countries covered, it ac- 
counted for roughly half of the total 
expenditure in the latest year shown, 
generally 1956 or 1955. 

Among European countries, ex- 
penditure on food ranged from 30 to 
34 per cent in Sweden, Norway, Bel- 
gium, the United Kingdom and Lux- 
embourg. It was somewhat higher, 36 
to 37 per cent, in Austria, Finland, 
Ireland and the Netherlands, and it 
reached 39 per cent in France, and 
46 per cent in Italy. 

Expenditure on food averaged 
around a quarter of total private con- 
sumption expenditure in the three 
largely self-sufficient food-producing 
countries listed: 21 per cent in 
Canada, 26 per cent in Australia, and 
27 per cent in the United States. 
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As a result of rent control, the pro- 
portion of private consumption ex- 
penditure devoted to rent has been 
drastically reduced in many countries 
since 1938. 

In most countries, clothing is the 
item accounting for the major ex- 
penditure after food. 

Expenditure on tobacco and bever- 
ages is shown as exceeding or equal- 
ling expenditure on rent in all countries 
listed except Belgium, Canada, Chile, 
Ecuador, Israel, the Republic of 
Korea, Panama and the United States. 


ILLITERACY 


The Statistical Yearbook contains a 
table on educational _ institutions, 
furnishing data for nearly 200 coun- 
tries or territories on the number of 
schools, teaching staff and students 
enrolled for each level of education. 
Another table shows the percentage of 
illiterate population—defined as those 
unable to read and write—by age 
groups in some 60 countries. It is 
noted that most European countries, 
Canada and the United States, Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand have 
ceased asking questions on illiteracy 
in their population censuses because 
the percentage of illiterates is negligi- 
ble. 

On the other hand, the percentage 
of illiterate population, for example, 
was 99.7 per cent of the population 
ten years and over in Portuguese 
Guinea in 1950, 94 per cent of the 
Moslem population in Algeria in 1948, 
89 per cent in Haiti, 84 per cent in 
North Borneo, and 74.5 per cent in 
Egypt in 1947. 

The illiteracy percentage for fe- 
males was higher—very considerably 
higher in some countries—than for 
males, except in Bermuda, Cuba, 
French Guiana, Martinique, Reunion, 
Windward Islands and some of the 
smaller South Sea islands. In a num- 
ber of countries and territories, how- 
ever, the difference between male and 
female illiteracy was small. 


NEWSPRINT AND NEWSPAPERS 


The Statistical Yearbook provides 
data on the production of newsprint, 
the total and per capita consumption 
of newsprint in some 80 countries, 
and the number and circulation of 
daily newspapers in more than 130 
countries. 

In 1956, Canada produced almost 
half—49 per cent—of the world’s out- 
put of newsprint—11.9 million metric 
tons — while the United States ac- 
counted for slightly more than half of 
the world’s newsprint consumption, or 
6.38 million metric tons of newsprint. 
This was 38 per cent more than its 
average consumption in 1946-1950, 
and almost twice its average consump- 
tion in 1935-1939. The next largest 
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consumer, the United Kingdom, ac- 
counted for only 8 per cent of the 
world total in 1956. 

In 1956, per capita consumption of 
newsprint was highest in the United 
States, 38 kilograms; trailed by New 
Zealand, 28.7 kilograms; Australia, 
28.2 kilograms; Canada, 27.3 kilo- 


grams; Sweden, 23.2 kilograms; and 
the United Kingdom—the largest pre- 
war consumer—19 kilograms. Per 
capita consumption in the USSR in 
1956 is put at 1.6 kilograms. 


BooK PRODUCTION 

A table of the yearbook shows the 
number of titles of books, pamphlets 
and other non-periodicals, including 
re-editions, published in 57 countries. 

In 1956, the USSR is credited 
with having published 59,530 titles of 
which 31,616 were placed on the mar- 
ket and the rest distributed free. Other 
leading publishing countries were: 
Japan with 24,541 titles; the United 
Kingdom with 19,107 titles; India 
with 18,559 titles; the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany with 16,396 titles; 
France with 11,377 titles; Italy with 
9,320 titles (of books only); the 
Netherlands with 7,292 titles; and 
Poland with 7,012 titles. The figures 
given for the United States for 1955 
of 12,589 titles, relate only to books 
published by the book trade, thereby 
omitting large segments of book pro- 
duction, such as official, university, 
church publications, etc. 

The breakdown by subject matter, 
for example, shows that in 1956 (in 
1955 in a few instances), Japan pub- 
lished the greatest number of works 
on philosophy; India, on religion; and 
the USSR, on applied and _ pure 
sciences. 


Book TRANSLATIONS 


A new table in the Statistical Year- 
book furnishes data on the number of 
translations (titles) published in more 
than thirty countries, broken down in- 
to original language and subject group. 

In 1955, these countries published 
a total of 24,274 translations; 30 per 
cent of these were translated from 
English, 25 per cent from Russian, 12 
per cent from French, and 9 per cent 
from German. Of the 5,988 transla- 
tions from Russian, almost half—2,877 
—were published in the USSR it- 
self, being translations into other lan- 
guages spoken in the Soviet Union, 
and of the remainder, more than 70 
per cent were published in Eastern 
Europe. Germany (East and West) 
published 368 translations from Rus- 
sian, Japan 137, the United States 43, 
and the United Kingdom 27. 

About 55 per cent of the total num- 
ber of translations in 1955 related to 
arts and letters, 30 per cent to social 
sciences, and 15 per cent to natural 


and applied sciences. Translations re- 
lating to arts and letters accounted 
for as much as 70 per cent of all trans- 
lations published in the Netherlands, 
for 67 per cent in Italy, 61 per cent 
in France, 46 per cent in the USSR, 
and from 40 to 42 per cent in the 
United States, the United Kingdom 
and Czechoslovakia; those relating to 
natural and applied sciences accounted 
for 35 per cent of all translations pub- 
lished in Bulgaria, for close to 30 per 
cent in Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Romania, for 22 per cent in the 
USSR, for 9 to 11 per cent in the 
United States, the United Kingdom 
and France, and for less than 5 per 
cent in the Netherlands. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Tables in the Statistical Yearbook 
show the number of radio broadcast- 
ing stations in more than 100 coun- 
tries or territories and of television 
broadcasting stations in 29 countries, 
as well as the number of radio (wire- 
less) and television sets in use—or 


licensed—in some 165 and 48 coun- 
tries respectively. 

The yearbook estimates that in 1956 
there were 315 million radio (wire- 
less) sets in use in the world, in- 
cluding loud-speakers attached to a 
radio redistribution system, and of 
these more than half—160 million— 
were in North America, with 150 
million in the United States alone. 
Rather more than a quarter—82 mil- 
lion—were in Europe, excluding the 
USSR. The USSR is credited with 
29,600,000 sets, of which 22,200,000 
were radio redistribution (wired) loud- 
speakers. 

The yearbook puts the number of 
television sets in the world at 56 mil- 
lion at the end of 1956, of which 
42 million were in the United States, 
and 6,570,000 (licences issued) in the 
United Kingdom. Countries possessing 
the next largest number of television 
receivers at the end of 1956 were 
Canada, 2,450,000; the USSR, 1,324,- 
000; the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, 703,500; France, 442,000; Italy, 
367,000; and Japan, 328,000. 


OTHER SUBJECTS 


The Statistical Yearbook also con- 
tains tables showing population, area, 
population density and rate of in- 
crease for all countries and territories; 
crude birth and death rates; economi- 
cally active population, as well as data 
on other social and cultural subjects. 
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gece ANT developments in four African trust territories 


were assayed by the Trusteeship Council during its 
twenty-first session which ended at Headquarters on March 
26. The fourteen-member organ, in almost two months of 
meetings, examined reports on the two Cameroons under 
French and British administration, Belgian-administered 
Ruanda-Urundi, and Tanganyika under British administra 
tion (see page 26). In addition to the annual reports fur- 
nished by the administering authorities the Council con- 
sidered the reports of its visiting mission which last year 
toured Ruanda-Urundi and Tanganyika 

The Council's review was made against a background 
of constitutional changes in African territories, some of TANGANYIKA 
which have now reached the threshold of autonomy. The 
Council's President, Emilio Arenales Catalan, of Guate- 
mala, noted the many favorable signs visible for the im- 
mediate future of many of the territories. 

In his summation of the session Mr. Arenales Catalan 
expressed the belief that before five years have elapsed five 
of the ten trust territories will be able to achieve the final 
objective of the Trusteeship System. He added: “The heavy 
burden of seeing to it that the achievement of this aim 
should not only be prompt but should also be effected and FRENCH CAMEROONS 
surrounded by all the democratic guarantees now rests in 
the hands of the Council, the General Assembly and the 
administering authorities.” 

While the major part of its session was devoted to a + *19 
searching scrutiny of the reports on the four territories the Trusteeshi ) Council S 
Council also considered other issues involving the opera- | 
tion of the Trusteeship System as a whole. Thus, it dealt 


,77 


with 2 petitions emanating from various African terri- 


tories. The petitions, submitted by individuals and groups, Recommendations 


covered a variety of subjects, both of a personal and a 
general nature. In a majority of cases the Council drew 
the attention of the petitioner concerned to the relevant 
observations made by the administering authority F . T . Pes a 
Following its usual custom the Council took initial steps on Oul el I 1tol 1eS 
to organize its next periodic visiting mission—to the two 
Cameroons later this year. It was decided that the members 
of the mission should be a representative nominated by 
each of the following countries: India, Haiti, New Zea- : 
land and the United States. Final arrangements for the waar Cancnmaaes 
mission will be completed at the Council’s summer session 
The Council, at the request of the administering author- 
ity, decided to defer consideration of conditions in French 
Togoland until its next session. It was noted that United 
Nations-supervised elections were scheduled to take place 
in Togoland at the end of April for the territory’s Legisla- 


tive Assembly 


Council's Reports 


Following its review the Council compiled its own re- ' 
ports on each of the four territories. While the degree of ie 
political progress varied in each area the Council found 
that significant measures are being taken to prepare the 
indigenous peoples for the ultimate goal of nationhood 
Broadly speaking, the Council saw certain needs common 
to all the territories. It found room for improvement in 
certain economic aspects, a need for further expansion of 
medical and educational services, and scope for widening 
vocational training. The Council's detailed conclusions and 
recommendations on each of the territories are summarized 


on following pages 
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Recommendations on Tanganytka 


I’ its general conclusions on political 
developments in Tanganyika the 
Trusteeship Council welcomed the 
declarations made by the administer- 
ing authority to the effect that it would 
pursue “with the utmost vigor” its 
efforts to prepare the territory as 
quickly and as thoroughly as possible 
for self-government, in accordance 
with the objectives of the Trusteeship 
System. The Council also welcomed 
the administering authority’s statement 
that its actions and policies in the con- 
stitutional, economic, social and edu- 
cational spheres are all designed to 
secure the emergence of a sense of 
Tanganyikan nationhood with special 
emphasis on the development of racial 
harmony. 

Bearing in mind the statement of 
the visiting mission that a significant 
number of Africans entertain doubts 
and uncertainties concerning the terri- 
tory’s future political development and, 
in particular, the multiracial system 
based on the parity principle, the 
Council noted that it is the practice of 
the administering authority to give the 
widest possible publicity in the terri- 
tory to declarations of policy made on 
its behalt. 

The Council urged the administer- 
ing authority to study further ways of 
ensuring that the full meaning of its 
declared policies and intentions are 
made known to all sections of the 
population in readily understandable 
terms. 


Parity Representation 


The Council took into account the 
views of the visiting mission concern- 
ing the “widespread opposition” in the 
territory to the system of parity repre- 
sentation, and the opposition among 
Africans with regard to the tripartite 
voting arrangements and to the qualita- 
tive franchise in the forthcoming elec- 
tions. As regards parity representation, 
the Council welcomed the assurance 
of the administering authority that a 
review of the system would be made 
by a constitutional committee to be 
appointed in 1959. The administering 
authority had announced its intention 
to establish, after the conclusion of 
the election in 1959, a committee of 
the Legislative Council to consider 
further constitutional development. 

At the same time, the Council re- 
called its previously expressed hope 
that there would be further increases 
in African representation on the Legis- 
lative Council. The Council hoped 
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that the administering authority would 
ensure that there was_ substantial 
African representation on the future 
constitutional committee. 

With regard to the tripartite voting 
arrangements, the Council noted the 
explanation given by the administering 
authority that the forthcoming elec- 
tions were an experiment and that any 
change now in the electoral arrange- 
ments would delay the scheduled elec- 
tions. In this connection, the Council 
recalled its earlier opinion that such a 
voting system could only be tested 
by experience. 

On the question of limitations on 
the franchise, the Council recalled its 
earlier view concerning the desirabil- 
ity of progressively broadening the 
franchise. It hoped that the electoral 
qualifications would be _ reviewed, 
taking into account the experience 
gained from the forthcoming elections 
and the wishes of the African popula- 
tion with a view to promoting the in- 
troduction of universal suffrage as 
soon as possible. 

In local government affairs the 
Council noted “with satisfaction” that 
the administering authority fully con- 
curred with the visiting mission’s view 
that a rapid increase in the rate of 
establishment of modern local govern- 
ment bodies is called for. The Council, 
mindful of the importance of prepar- 
ing the inhabitants of the territory for 
positions of responsibility in the ad- 
ministration, noted with satisfaction 
the efforts being made by the admin- 
istering authority to develop the civil 
service on a non-racial basis; it fully 
agreed with the views of the visiting 
mission concerning the importance of 
providing an adequate program of 
technical training and general educa- 
tion in order to increase more rapidly 
the number of Africans occupying 
senior posts. 


Economic Improvement 


In its comments on the economic 
scene the Council noted the general 
improvement in the territory's eco- 
nomic development, in particular, a 
continuing increase in African agri- 
cultural productivity. It noted that in 
his statement to the Legislative Coun- 
cil the Governor of Tanganyika said 
that there is every reason to believe 
confidently that the rate of increase 
in productivity will be sustained dur- 
ing the next ten years. The Council 
hoped that the administering authority 


and the Government of Tanganyika 
will continue to seek with the utmost 
vigor and imagination to improve the 
economic status of Africans. 

In the economic field as a whole the 
Council adopted recommendations 
dealing with general policy, agri- 
cultural and pastoral production, 
rural land tenure, mineral resources, 
trade, commerce, industry, develop- 
ment of adequate revenue and prob- 
lems of capital and credit. 

Satisfaction was expressed over the 
initiative of the African representative 
members of the Legislative Council 
in requesting the Government of Tan- 
ganyika to draw up schemes for in- 
creasing African agricultural produc- 
tivity. A number of such schemes, the 
Council noted, had been formulated 
in consultation with African 
opinion. 


local 


African Initiative 


It endorsed the view of the visiting 
mission that, while economic develop- 
ment and progress must in a large 
measure depend on the initiative and 
energy of the Africans themselves, 
“a relatively greater effort is needed 
to assist the African inhabitants to 
adjust to the exacting discipline of the 
modern exchange economy and thus 
to improve their standard of living.” 

Recognizing the extent to which the 
development plans for the next few 
years depend on the availability of 
capital, the Council welcomed the cur- 
rent efforts to obtain funds for specific 
projects. It noted the assurance of the 
administering authority that “it will 
continue to do everything in its power 
to ensure the provision of develop- 
ment finance for the territory.” 

In the social sphere the Council 
noted the rapid growth of the trade 
union movement and commended the 
administering authority for efforts to 
provide training facilities for trade 
union leaders. It expressed satisfaction 
with the establishment of a Minimum 
Wage Board for Dar es Salaam, the 
capital, and the projected application 
of minimum wage legislation to other 
towns. The Council also noted that 
average wages had increased since 
1956. In this connection, the Council, 
recalling the visiting mission’s sugges- 
tion that, with a view to further in- 
creasing the earning power of labor, 
efforts should be made to increase the 
preductivity of unskilled workers by 
providing training in basic techniques 
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Imiuiniste authority 
Sas essenuially a prob 
ind is complicated 
Henney ol the labor 
ment is nevertheless 
personnel eth 

langanyvi 
ition has started a 
m for iericultural 
dministering authority 
keep constantly under 
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els by these and any other 

priate means 

Council welcomed the continu 
ny xpansion of the health services 
reflected in the 


ind nursing staff and the construction 


ncreases in the medical 
of new hospitals. It noted with “par 
ticular sutistaction the emphasis 
placed upon the expansion of preven 
tive services indicated by the inclusion 
in the new Five-Year Plan of provision 
tor the establishment of forty preven 


tive health centres in rural areas and 


it is heartened by the growing partict- 
pation of the population in local public 
Ihe Council hoped 
authority will 
Africans 
training in 


health programs 
that the 
encourage suitably qualified 
to take 
order that the fullest use may be made 
of the facilities which Makerere Col- 


administering 


higher medical 


lege offers for the training of medical 
practitioners 

In the educational field the Council 
recalled earlier recommendations con- 
cerning the desirability of unifying the 
Noting 


the visiting mission’s observation that 


territory's educational system 


progress toward this goal had been 
slow, it hoped that the administering 
authority would take a more positive 
lead in introducing interracial educa- 
tion as SOON as possible 

It was noted that, owing to the sub- 
stantial increase in primary school en- 
rolments in recent years, the propor- 
tion of children who proceed beyond 
the primary level has been reduced 


Ihe new Five-Year Education Plan 


places particular emphasis on expand- 
ing middle and secondary education, 
including the construction of 238 addi- 
tional middle schools at a rate of about 
forty schools a year. In noting this the 
Council urged the administering au- 
thority to make very effort to ensure 
that these increased — post-primary 
facilities are provided and are fully 
utilized as rapidiv as possible, bearing 
in mind especially the need to close 
the gap between primary and middle 
education 

With regard to higher and voca- 
tional training the Council trusted that 
the administering authority will con- 
tinue to give close attention to the 
problem of increasing opportunities 
for vocational training. The Council 
welcomed the information that a work- 
ing party of United Kingdom educa- 
tional experts will visit the territory to 
report on the site near Morogoro, 
which has been provisionally chosen 


for the projected university college 


Recommendations on French Cameroons 


* its nineteenth session a year ago 
va the Trusteeship Council com 
mended the administering authority of 
the French Cameroons on the intro- 
duction of a new statue, establishing 
the Trust State of the Cameroons 

Since that time 


further political re 


torms have been introduced in_ the 
territory and a Cameroonian Govern 
ment has been established, endowed 
with most of the powers of internal 
administration (see the Review, Vol 

Vo. 10) 

After surveying these developments 
the Council, in its latest conclusions 
and recommendations on the territory 
France and the Cam 
Government “tor the de 


commended 
eroonian 
velopments of political, economic and 
social institutions, and for the progress 
ichieved in all fields during the vear 
under review The Council also com 
mended the Cameroonian Govern 
ment and Legislative Assembly for the 
able manner” in which thev have 


exercised the considerable powers 


granted to them under the statute. It 
was “pleased to learn that elements 
from both the north and the south of 
the territory have cooperated fruitfully 
in these institutions.” Noting that un- 
der the statute the Cameroonian Legis- 
lative Assembly may request further 
transfers of powers to the Cameroonian 
authorities. the Council said it “Is 
convinced” that the administering au- 
thority “will receive sympathetically” 


any requests for further transfers 


which the Cameroonian Legislative 
Assembly might present to it 

In other conclusions on political 
developments the Council considered 
that the “statute of the Trust State” 
constituted “an important step to- 


wards self-government or independ- 


ence.” It expressed confidence that 
appropriate steps to be taken by the 
administering authority will further 
facilitate the realization of the final 
objectives of the Trusteeship System 
in accordance with the tree expression 
of the wishes of the populations con- 
cerned, taking into account all alterna- 
tives relative to their future status.’ 
declaration 


Ihe Council noted the 


recent session by the 


France that the 


made at its 
representative ot 


‘moment was no doubt near for 


the Cameroons when the = admin- 


istering authority would estab- 


lish, in complete agreement with the 


Cameroonian Government, a reason- 
able time-table which would lead the 
Cameroons to. its from 
Trusteeship.” The Council commended 
the growth of municipal and _ local 
government and hoped that the 
Cameroonian Government would con- 
tinue the work of strengthening local 
government, in particular by the crea- 
tion of further communes with elected 


emergence 


councils 


Violence *Deplored”™ 


With regard to disturbances which 
took place last vear the Council de- 
clared that it “deplores the continued 
recourse to violence in certain parts 
of the territory, particularly in the 
Sanaga-Maritime, by a segment of the 
population and appeals to the persons 
concerned to cooperate with the re- 
mainder of the population in promot- 
ing normal political life in the 
territory.” 

In this connection, the Council 
noted with interest the recent pro- 
mulgation of the amnesty law. It also 
welcomed the appeal by the new 
Cameroonian Prime Minister and 
hoped that “this appeal as well as a 
liberal application of the amnesty law 
will contribute to a substantial im- 
provement in the situation.” The 
Council invited the 
authority and the Cameroonian Gov- 
“to explore further ways and 


administering 
ernment 
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means Of restoring normal conditions 
in the affected areas.” 

While expressing satisfaction with 
the establishment of a separate 
Cameroonian public service, the Coun- 
cil emphasized the need for accelerat- 
ing the Cameroonization of this serv- 
ice. It recommended that consideration 
be given to the establishment of ac- 
celerated training schemes for Cam- 
eroonians in all branches of the civil 
administration and to the drawing up 
of a planned program for the progres- 
sive appointment of Cameroonians to 


positions of responsibility 


Economic and Social Progress 


Developments in the economic and 
social field in general evoked satis- 
factory comment. Thus, the Council 
noted “with satisfaction” the efforts of 
the administration and the Cameroon- 
ian Government to develop and 
diversify the economy, and hoped that 
these efforts will be continued. It rec- 
ommended that investments should be 
promoted by all possible means such 
as by the encouragement of private 
Savings and reinvestments by 
panies. 


The Council also recommended that 


com- 


the Cameroonian Government “partic- 
ipate as fully as possible in the prep- 
aration and implementation of pro- 
grams for foreign trade.” It hoped 
that Cameroonians will be encouraged 
to participate increasingly in the terri- 
tory’s economic life. 

Progress in the social field was also 
noted with 


satisfaction, particularly 


the measures to improve the status of 


Transporting timber from a lumber mill at Eseka in the French Cameroons. 


The territory's timber production in 1956 totalled 389,000 cubic 


women. In public health the Council 
noted the steady improvement of the 
medical services and hoped that the 
authorities concerned will continue 
their efforts to improve such services 
and to increase the number of 
Cameroonian qualified medical per- 
sonnel. The Council commended the 
observations of the World Health Or- 
ganization to the attention of the 
administering authority and the Cam- 
eroonian Government. 


Education 

While the Council praised general 
progress in the educational sphere, it 
noted that in the north the proportion 
of school-age children attending 
schools during 1956 was only 9.8 per 
cent, as compared with 91 per cent in 
the south, but that the Government 
recently took measures to 
school attendance in that part of the 


increase 


metres 


territory, notably by the establishment 
of sixty new schools. The Council 
hoped that the Cameroonian Govern- 
ment will continue to devote partic- 
ular attention to this problem. The 
Council reaffirmed an earlier recom- 
mendation in which it hoped that it 
would be possible for the competent 
authorities to consider the establish- 
ment in the relatively near future of 
a university in the territory. The 
Council also recommended that the 
competent authorities consider the 
possibility in some cases of including 
in the conditions for grants of scholar- 
ships to Cameroonian students a clause 
providing that upon conclusion of their 
studies they should return to the terri- 
tory to join its public service. The 
Council commended the observations 
of UNESCO to the attention of the 
authority and of the 
Cameroonian Government. 


administering 


Recommendations on British Cameroons 


ly its review of the annual report on 
the British Cameroons the Council 
learned of recent constitutional 
changes affecting the territory. These 
developments resulted from a constitu- 
tional conference in London, last May, 
dealing with the constitutional develop- 
ment of the Federation of Nigeria. 
The trust territory is administered as 
an integral part of the Federation. 
The administering authority had in- 
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formed the Council that as a result of 
the London Conference the Federation 
of Nigeria had entered “the last 
Stages of constitutional development” 
and that the trust territory had shared 
in that process, in accordance with the 
provisions of the trusteeship agree- 
ment. Because of the special status of 
the British Cameroons, .the United 
Kingdom gave assurances at the con- 
ference that before Nigeria becomes 
independent, the people of the North- 
ern and Southern Cameroons would be 
given the opportunity freely to express 
their wishes concerning their own 
future. The administering authority 
would submit proposals on this ques- 
tion at the appropriate time. 
Observing that the territory is now 
on “the threshold of changes” the 


Council, in its conclusions, expressed 
confidence that all concerned will con- 
tinue to contribute, particularly in this 
transitional period, to the inhabitants 
achieving the objectives envisaged in 
the Charter “as smoothly and as har- 
moniously as possible.” 

The Council noted that representa- 
tives from both the Northern and 
Southern Cameroons were present at 
the Constitutional Conference. It also 
noted the statement of the British Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies that 
“there can be no question of obliging 
the Cameroons to remain part of an 
independent Nigeria contrary to her 
own wishes,” and that “before Nigeria 
becomes independent the people of the 
north and south 
Cameroons would have to say freely 


sectors of the 
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what their wishes were as to their own 
future 

The Council further noted the state- 
ment of the administering authority 
that it will submit proposals regarding 
the future of the trust territory as soon 
as possible. It requested that such pro- 
posals be submitted “at an early date, 
with a \wew to the attainment by the 
territory of the final objective of the 
Irusteeship System, and in particular 
the proposed arrangements for con- 
sulting the population of the territory 
in regard to their future when Nigeria 
attains its independence.” 

After considering the political re- 
forms resulting from the London Con- 
ference the Council decided to defer 
its evaluation of them “to a more 
appropriate occasion”—that is to say 
until the 1958 visiting mission to the 
territory has reported on conditions 
prevailing there 

In local government affairs the 
Council noted the “continuing evolu- 
tion in both parts of the territory in 
the machinery of democratic local 
government” and hoped that the “rate 
of progress will be accelerated.” The 
Council welcomed the abolition of the 
tax qualification in the electoral reg- 
ulations for the Southern Cameroons 
House of Assembly “which 
women the possibility of participating 


gives 


in the elections and to stand as mem- 
bers of the House.” It noted, however, 
that the right to vote in the Northern 
Cameroons “continues to be restricted 
to adult males.” Recalling its previous 
recommendation on the subject, it 
hoped that universal suffrage will be 
introduced in this part of the territory 

Noting that the number of Cam- 
eroonians in senior posts of the admin- 
is still limited.” the Council 
hoped that the administering authority 


stration 


“He traditional society of Ruanda- 
adapting itself at an 
ever-increasing rate to modern demo- 
cratic ideas and institutions and there 


Urundi is 


Is an increased political consciousness 
among the indigenous people. In 
reaching this conclusion the Council 


noted “with satisfaction” the impor- 


“will continue its efforts to hasten the 
training of Cameroonians and to in- 
crease significantly the number of 
technically qualified Cameroonians in 
positions of higher responsibility in the 
civil service.” 


Participation in Economy 


In its conclusions on the economic 
scene the Council recommended that 
the administering authority should 
continue its policy of ensuring that 
the resources are developed in the in- 
terests and with the full participation 
of the indigenous inhabitants. The 
Council hoped that through the ex- 
pansion of the system of credit facili- 
ties, the development of the coopera- 
tive movement and the encouragement 
of the technical training of the in- 
digenous inhabitants, “the latter will 
take an increasing part in the develop- 
ment of the economic resources of the 
territory.” 

The Council, believing that the de- 
velopment of great 
importance to economic progress, re- 
quested the administering authority to 
take “every possible step” to develop 
the entire economy of the territory 
and asked for fuller information in 
this respect in the next annual report. 
rhe Council, noting the improvements 
initiated in peasant agricultural meth- 
ods, hoped that the administering 
authority will take further compre- 
hensive measures to raise the standards 


industries is of 


of indigenous agriculture and to in- 
crease its productivity. The Council 
also hoped that the administering au- 
thority will intensify its efforts to raise 
the standard of living and to improve 
the material conditions of life of the 
indigenous population with a view to 
registering further progress in this field. 


In the social field, the Council 


Recommendations 


tant political progress achieved in the 
Belgian-administered territory during 
recent years 

[he administering authority and 
the people were commended for the 
Significant achievements attained in 
several spheres during the period sur- 
considered that 
persevering — efforts 


reached “a 


veved. The Council 
through © their 
Ruanda-Urundi has now 
turning point in its evolution.” It was 
hoped that the territory’s evolution 
will soon enter “a more dynamic Stage 
in all fields.” 

During its survey of the administer- 


ing authority’s report (see the ReE- 


hoped that “the contacts between the 
peoples of the Northern and Southern 
Cameroons will be promoted in the 
future,” that the local administration 
would provide such assistance as might 
be feasible to facilitate the establish- 
ment of an indigenous press, and that 
all appropriate measures would be 
taken in order “to enable women to 
enjoy before long the same status as 
men in all fields of life.” 

While noting the improvement in 
the medical services, the Council rec- 
ognized that further expansion was 
necessary before those services “can 
be considered adequate in relation to 
the population.” It was hoped that the 
necessary measures will be taken by 
all concerned to increase the number 
of hospitals and doctors and other 
medical personnel, especially in the 
Northern Cameroons. 

With regard to labor conditions, the 
Council hoped that all possible meas- 
ures will continue to be taken to im- 
prove the material conditions of work- 
ers and to foster trade union activity 
in the territory. Having regard to the 
urgent need to eliminate completely 
the practice of corporal punishment, 
the Council noted the intention of the 
Government of the Southern Cam- 
eroons to bring before the next meet- 
ing of the House of Assembly a bill 
to abolish corporal punishment, save 
in the case of a limited number of 
serious offences. 

In the educational sphere the Coun- 
cil hoped that progress will be made 
toward the goal of free primary edu- 
cation for all children of primary 
school age and that increased efforts 
will be made for expanding secondary 
school education. It was also hoped 
that speedier progress will be in the 
field of technical education. 


on Ruanda-Urundi 


view, Vol. 4, No. 9), the Council 
learned of a number of political de- 
velopments during 1956. Thus, the 
electoral colleges which elected mem- 
bers of the territory’s sub-chiefdom 
councils were constituted on the basis 
of elections in which all adult males 
were allowed to participate. Voting 
was by secret ballot and, according to 
the administrative report, 75 per cent 
of adult males participated in the 
country-wide elections. A considerable 
number of Bahutu—farmers who com- 
prise 84 per cent of the indigenous 
population—were elected to the sub- 
chiefdom councils. 
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The trust territory comprises two 
indigenous states (pays) each headed 
by a Mwami, or king. In considering 
the dual character of the territory the 
Council believed that from political 
and economic viewpoints, Ruanda and 
Urundi have a common future and, 
that in the territory’s interests as a 
whole, efforts must be continued to 
strengthen the relationships between 
the two states. It was also recom- 
mended that the administering author- 
ity constantly keep under review the 
possibility of leading the people toward 
adoption of a national name and sym- 
bols, acceptable to all inhabitants as a 
means of promoting national unity and 
of defining more precisely the peo- 
ples’ status. 

The Council noted “with satisfac- 
tion” that the administering authority 
has transformed the Council of the 
Vice-Government-General into a Gen- 
eral Council, “the successful opera- 
tion of which is a very encouraging 
development.” The Council associated 
itself with the recommendations of 
its visiting mission to the territory 
that the reforms to be_ introduced 
should continue along the following 
lines: increased resort to elections by 
universal suffrage; increased responsi- 
bilities for local authorities and coun- 
cils; and gradual integration of the 
European and indigenous adminis- 
trations. 

In particular, the Council recom- 
mended that the administering au- 
thority continue to increase the repre- 
sentation of the indigenous population 
in the General Council; that it grad- 
ually confer legislative powers upon 
the General Council, so that eventually 
it might become the territory's legisla- 
tive body; and that a delegation of the 
General Council be established as a 
consultative body which would be 
available for consultations with the 
administration. 

The Council noted “with satisfac- 
tion” that the authorities in the terri- 
tory expect .that “it will soon be pos- 
sible to carry out direct elections of 
members of sub-chiefdom councils.” 
The Council urged the administering 
authority “gradually but as rapidly as 
circumstances may permit to introduce 
a system of elections based on uni- 
versal suffrage for the constitution of 
all councils and recommends that it 
study the possibility of transforming 
these councils into local governmental 
bodies as a part of a unified adminis- 
tration common to the whole terri- 
tory.” 

Target Dates 


On the question of target dates for 
self-government or independence, an 
issue of continuing concern to the 
Trusteeship Council, it was noted 
“with satisfaction” that the adminis- 
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tering authority has adopted a com- 
prehensive plan of economic develop- 
ment as well as a plan for the direct 
election of sub-chiefdom councillors in 
1959. The Council hoped that Belgium 
will continue to adopt plans, where 
appropriate, with intermediate targets 
and dates in the political, economic, 
social and educational development of 
the territory, whenever it is satisfied 
that this will create the pre-conditions 
for the attainment of self-government 
or independence. 

The administering authority was 
commended for maintaining the pace 
of economic development and for its 
“vigorous efforts” to equip the terri- 
tory mainly through the execution of 
the Ten-Year Plan. In this regard the 
Council endorsed its visiting mission’s 
view that the authority “has shown 
boldness and courage in these efforts.” 

In particular the Council noted steps 
taken to achieve fundamental reforms 
regarding cattle and land tenure; for 
increasing production of food crops, 
coffee and other cash crops; and, in 
order to promote industrialization, to 
undertake a _ search for mineral 
deposits and to develop hydro-electric 
power. It was hoped that these efforts 
will be expanded in order that a solu- 
tion of the growing budgetary diffi- 
culties and of the problems arising 
from the rapidly expanding and rela- 
tively dense population may _ be 
achieved through increased agri- 
cultural and industrial productivity. 

The Council, noting that increased 
initial costs, technical difficulties, and 
the budgetary difficulties arising from 
increasing recurrent costs have hin- 
dered the implementation of certain 
projects under the Ten-Year Plan, 
hoped that the administering authority 
will be able to continue to safeguard 
the outlines of the Plan. 

Recalling an earlier recommenda- 
tion the Council requested the admin- 
istering authority to inform it of the 
way in which the territory will be 
associated with the European Common 
Market and of any opinions which 
representative bodies may express on 
this question. 

The Council adopted various other 
detailed recommendations concerning 
public finance, agriculture, land tenure, 
stockbreeding, industry, commerce and 
trade. 

In the social sphere the Council 
noted the lifting of the curfew in all 
towns except Usumbura—the capital— 
where it now lies within the jurisdic- 
tion of the local councils, and the 
removal of most restrictions on the 
movement of indigenous persons with- 
in the territory. The Council reiterated 
its recommendation of a year ago in 
which it hoped that all such restric- 
tions will be completely removed as 
soon as possible. The Council also 


Batutsi dancer in Ruanda-Urundi. 


noted “with satisfaction” that the ad- 
ministration’s policy and the attitude 
of the great majority of non-Africans 
in the territory are resolutely opposed 
to any form of racial discrimination. 

The substantial services provided for 
both curative and social medicine 
evoked the Council's satisfaction. At 
the same time the Council urged the 
continued training of medical person- 
nel, either by establishing additional 
training facilities in the territory it- 
self, or by sending qualified candi- 
dates abroad for training. 


Corporal Punishment 


Noting that corporal punishment has 
been abolished on an _ experimental 
basis in six prisons and that, in gen- 
eral, this has been successful, the 
Council recalled earlier recommenda- 
tions on this question and hoped that 
all necessary steps will be taken for 
the complete abolition of corporal 
punishment. 

While noting 
the increased level of 
expenditure, the Council 
visiting mission’s view that the ex- 
tension of primary education. still 
presents an enormous task, partic- 
ularly in the education of girls, and 
that facilities for secondary education 
are still far from adequate, despite 
considerable progress made in recent 
years. The Council endorsed the visit- 
ing mission’s recommendations con- 
cerning the increased enrolment of 
children of all social classes in primary 
and secondary schools, the establish- 
ment of a special fund to finance cer- 
tain aspects of the educational pro- 
gram, the training of teachers and the 
broader participation by the adminis- 
tration in education and development 
of state schools. The possibility of 
using the broadcasting services as an 
educational medium was suggested. 


“with satisfaction” 
educational 


noted the 
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1957. was t ntroduction of a min 
isterial " whereby senior officials 
ot the administration were given min 
isterial porttolios and six private pel 
\tricans 


Were appointed as 


sons if one European 
and one Asian 


Assistant \Viinisters 


Rlection Plans 


next constitutional step will be 

vide elections. the first part 

vhich are scheduled tor next Sep 
temb¢ The elections will be for rep- 
resentative members of the Legislative 


Council, at) present comprising 34 
members on the Government side, and 
side 1] Atri 


Asians 


on the representative 


calls il Europeans and 11 
Ihe elections will be held on 
common roll. Each voter will be re 
quired to vote for one European, one 
Asian and one African. The trio will 
jointly represent each constituency 
The September elections will cover five 
constituencies of the eight) provinces 
and voting in the remainder will be 
After the elections the 


new Legislative Council will continue 


held in 1959 
in otlice until 1962 

\ voter must be 21 vears old and 
have resided in Tanganvika for three 
ot the 


also have one of three qualifications 


preceding five vears. He must 
at least emght vears education, ofr 
an mcome t150 a Vvear. or service as 
a Council member local adviser 
chiet 


In commenting on the election plans 


headman or clan leader 


the visiting mission stated that these 


voting qualific tions necessarily ex 
clude the majority of the African pop 
consists — largely ot 


ulation which 


peasants living in a subsistence 
economy and with, so far. at least as 
the adult) population is concerned 
very litthe education 

Ihe mission also Stated that, from 
its discussions throughout the terri 
tory. it “was left in no doubt” that a 
large body of opinion desires a more 
idvancement and, in 


rapid politic il 


particular, a form of representation 


Which would take better account of 
the numerical size of the three racial 


communities 


Bold Experiment™ 


The plans tor the elections had been 
approved by the Legislative Council 
The mission noted the views of the 
Governor, Sir Edward Twining, that 
the introduction of the elections on a 
common roll for the central govern- 
ment was “a bold experiment” which 
had vet to be tested in practice and 
deserved a fair trial. In the view of the 
would be 


Government it premature 


and against the interests of solid con- 


stitutional advance to make prophecies 
about further changes in the basis of 
All these matters would 
be examined by a constitutional com- 


the tranchise 


mittee to be established in 1959, im- 
mediately after the elections 

The mission concluded that “politi- 
cal advancement at the central govern- 
ment level is tending to proceed at an 
increasing rate in Tanganyika” and it 
congratulated the administering au- 
upon the introduction of the 
Legislative 


thority 
electoral system tor the 
Council 

However, a majority of the four- 
member mission held that the voting 
qualifications excluded most of the 
African population, which represented 
YS per cent of the total, and that the 
system of each voter being required to 
might perpetuate 


vote three tmmes 


racial distinctions. Three members of 
the mussion suggested that the vote 
should be optional for one candidate 
and that the 
should be “liberalized.” 

\ fourth member of the mission, 
R. N. Hamilton. of Australia, was not 


satisfied that evidence available to the 


voting qualifications 


mission demonstrated that the African 
electorate was so ill-disposed towards 
the tripartite vote as to jeopardize the 
success of the elections. He could not 
endorse the suggestion that the tri- 
partite vote should be abandoned with- 
out tair trial 

In its 


appraisal of the economic 


scene the mission found “signs of 
considerable economic activity and ex- 
pansion” in certain areas, notably in 
building construction in. cities and, 
elsewhere, in the expansion of agri- 
cultural production and mining activi- 
mission noted a 


this dev elop- 


ties. However. the 
“lack of 


ment, geographically, industrially and 


uniformity of 


racially 

In introducing the administering au- 
thority’s report Sir Andrew Cohen, ot 
the United Kingdom, recalled that last 
July, when it last considered Tangan- 
the Trusteeship Council 
had welcomed “the important further 


Vika’s affairs 
steps” taken in the territory's political 
development. The ensuing period had 
witnessed the carrving into effect of 
the important measures of political ad- 
Vancement announced to the Council 
almost a vear azo 

The United Kingdom welcomed the 
report of the visiting mission not mere- 
ly because of its general endorsement 
Tangan- 


Vika, but also because of its objective 


ot administrative policy in 
analysis of the country’s problems and 
Its peoples’ needs 

Referring to Britain’s policy of de- 
veloping Tanganyika along lines lead- 


Panganyik: at the Crossroads (continued trom pave 27) 


ing to the Charter’s goal, Sir Andrew 
cited a speech by the Governor of 
Panganyika to the Legislative Council 
last September. The Governor then 
declared: “In reading the record of 
the debate and studying the resolutions 
of the Trusteeship Council one cannot 
but be struck by the helpful and sin- 
cere approach made to our problems 
by most of the members.” Later in the 
same speech the Governor pointed out 
that the Secretaries of State of both 
the present and former Governments 
in Britain had “solemnly stated” that 
the aim of the administering authority 
was to grant Tanganyika self-govern- 
ment when it was ready for it. Sir Ed- 
ward Twining then added: “Indeed, 
this aim is written into the Trusteeship 
Agreement. We have every intention 
of fulfilling it. It is, therefore, our 
duty to prepare the territory as quick- 
ly and as thoroughly as possible for 
self-government.” 


Physical Problems 


The United Kingdom representative 
considered that this speech clearly 
stated the objective of his Govern- 
ment’s policy while, at the same time, 
it frankly recognized its firm determi- 
nation to surmount the problems still 
to be overcome. Sir Andrew was sure 
the Council would not underestimate 
those great material difficulties. They 
included the physical problems im- 
posed by nature; those caused by great 
distances between the main areas of 
those of obtaining 
development. 


population; and 
sufficient capital for 
Such difficulties could not be over- 
come easily or quickly by the applica- 
tion of any particular economic 
Their successful solution de- 
a flexible and 


theory 
manded not only 
imaginative approach but steady and 
continuous hard work in cooperation 
with the people of the territory. 

The administering authority was 
determined to do all in its power to 
help the people of Tanganyika in their 
steady progress toward the objectives 
of the System and the 
Charter 

The Council then heard a detailed 
survey of the latest developments in 
the territory. In recounting these the 
special representative from Tangan- 
vika, John Fletcher-Cooke, underlined 
the events of the past eight months 
He informed the Council that since 
the opening of the Legislative Council 
on September 17 last, the Lake 
the large area flanking the 
shores of Lake Victoria—had been 
divided into two constituencies. This 


Trusteeship 


Province 


made a total of ten constituencies for 
the 1958-59 elections. Final figures of 
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the number of people entitled to vote 
in the September 1958 elections were 
net yet available but it was probable 
that about 29,000 voters had registered 
and would be eligible to vote in the 
five constituencies chosen for the “first 
round” of the elections. 

Towards the end of 1957, an addi- 
tional unofficial member of the Execu- 
tive Council had appointed 
Chiet Lugusha, one of the four Afri- 
can Assistant Ministers. 


been 


Local Government Steps 


The special representative —an- 
nounced the introduction of a new 
type of local authority—the district 
council—following enactment of the 
Local Government (Amendment) 
Ordinance in December last. He em- 
phasized that it was not the govern- 
ment’s intention to impose these coun- 
cils in any area where they did not 
command the support of the majority 
of the people. The new law, in fact, 
specifically provided that the minister 
responsible must be satisfied that the 
people concerned wanted a_ District 
Council before any action could be 
taken. The instrument setting up the 
Council must in each case be approved 
by the Legislative Council before it 
could be brought into force. The Dis- 
trict Councils would assume some of 
the services now performed by Native 
Authorities and would have the sources 
of income enjoyed by Native Authori- 
ties, in addition to some which now 
accrued to general territorial revenue 

The Government was firmly con- 
vinced that this new form of local 
government would be in the best in- 
terests of the people and it trusted that 
the people would soon 
come to appreciate the many advan- 
tages it entailed. Nine districts had al- 
ready asked to have District Councils 
established; those nine councils would 
be set up in the very near future. 

In order to safeguard the position 
of the chiefs when the new Councils 
came into being, another Ordinance 
the African Chiefs (Special Provi- 
sions) Ordinance—had been enacted 
in December 1957. This provided that 
the power of the chiefs to make rules 
and orders in respect of matters regu- 
lated by native law and customs, and 
not within the scope of the District 
Council, should be preserved. 

Mr. Fletcher-Cooke also gave de- 
tails of urban local development and 
elections to town councils in several 
centres. For the first time in the his- 
tory of Dar es Salaam—the territory's 
capital—an African deputy mayor had 
been elected by the Municipal Council, 
while an African had also been elected 
deputy chairman of the town council 
of Lindi. 

There had been a steady increase in 
the number of Africans appointed to 


concerned 
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responsible posts even since the mis- 
sion left the territory. In particular, 
the number of African District Offi- 
cers and Assistant District Officers was 
increasing steadily. There were at 
present two African District Officers 
in service, while two more were at- 
tending a course at Cambridge Uni- 
versity and would be taking up their 
appointments before the end of the 
year. Consideration was also being 
given to the promotion of two or three 
Assistant District Officers to the Dis- 
trict Officer grade, so that there should 
be a total of six or seven African Dis- 
trict Officers by the year end. Nine 
Africans had recently been appointed 
as Assistant District Officers and if the 
Legislative Council voted the neces- 
sary funds for additional posts in that 
grade there would be no fewer than 
forty-six African Assistant District Of- 
ficers in the service before the end 
of 1958. 

There were now forty-three sepa- 
rate in-service and pre-service training 
courses for Government officers and 
candidates for Government service; In 
1957 about 2,800 officers had received 
training in such courses and in 1958 
the figure was expected to reach 
about 4,000. 

In the financial field, the fall in rev- 
enue had continued into 1957 and the 
final figures for the financial year end- 
ing June 30, 1957 showed that total 
ordinary revenue had amounted to 
£17.5 million, a decrease of £1.2 mil- 
lion by comparison with the preced- 
ing year. The deficit for the year had 
been £665,000; that deficit had, how- 
ever, been foreseen early in the finan- 
cial year and the efforts made to keep 
it down to reasonable proportions had 
been generally successful. 

In economic development the pro- 
duction of crops wholly or almost 
wholly produced by Africans had in- 
creased between 1947 and 1956 by no 
less than 232 per cent in the case of 
cotton and 31 per cent in the case of 
coffee. The value of exports of tea, 
castor seed, cashew nuts and ground- 
nuts had risen from £260,000 to 
£3,160,000, and with the exception of 
tea, by far the greater part of those 
crops were produced by Africans. 

There were marked signs of in- 
creasing interest on the part of over- 
seas undertakings in the development 
of the territory’s mineral resources. 
The Anglo-American Corporation of 
South Africa Ltd., in association with 
eight other companies, had formed a 
company known as the Western Rift 
Exploration Company Ltd., for the 
purpose of continuing the mineral ex- 
ploration initiated in 1956, and large- 
scale mineral investigation had been 
in progress during 1957. Last October 
the Mbeya Exploration Company Ltd. 
had brought into operation a pilot mill 


for testing methods of extraction of 
pyrochlore concentrates trom which 
niobium metal would be smelted and 
marketed. The Colonial Development 
Corporation had completed its investi- 
gation of the coal field at the head 
of Lake Nyasa and had applied for a 
mining lease. The Geological Survey 
Department had carried out an investi- 
gation of the iron deposits at Leganga. 
Drilling for oil was continuing in the 
Kilwa District and an application by 
an individual for an oil prospecting 
licence in the Northern Province had 
just been approved. The United King- 
dom Atomic Energy Authority had 
been engaged in drilling at certain of 
the territory’s helium springs. 

The special representative later in- 
formed the Council that since his 
departure from the territory a licence 
had been granted to a new concern, 
the Tanganyika Sugar Company Ltd 
to investigate the suitability of certain 
parts of the Kilombero Valley for 


sugar production. The company was a 
multi-racial one, with representatives 
of all three main races on the board 
of directors, and it was the first 
scheme to offer full participation and 
partnership in a large-scale commercial 


undertaking to Africans. 

The next twelve months should also 
witness substantial progress in mining 
activities and towards the establish- 
ment of a tobacco factory, a shoe fac- 
tory, a new sugar factory, a tannin 
extract plant, a large new hotel in Dar 
es Salaam, a cement works, a large 
new flour mill, another bank of inter- 
national reputation, and a number of 
other undertakings. All those develop- 
ments were evidence of the at- 
mosphere of buoyancy and optimism 
now prevailing in Tanganyika, which 
augured well for its future. 


Social and Educational Progress 


The special representative also re- 
ported steady progress in the social 
and educational sphere. Five new dis- 
trict hospitals had recently been com- 
pleted and two new ones were under 
construction, while further work was 
proceeding on the Galanos wing at 
the Tanga hospital and at the Mkete 
leprosarium. It was hoped that the 
Princess Margaret Hospital and Train- 
ing Centre at Dar es Salaam would be 
completed next year. Construction of 
a nurses’ training school at Moshi in 
the Northern Province was to begin 
this year. Nine doctors trained at 
Makerere College, Uganda, had _ re- 
cently entered government service. 
The British Medical Council now rec- 
ognized the medical qualifications 
given by Makerere as registerable in 
the United Kingdom. 

The special representative reported 
that in 1957 more than 365,000 chil- 





dren were enrolled in primary schools, 
or in the old district schools which 
were now disappearing. In addition, 
32,000 children were enrolled in mid- 
dle schools and over three thousand in 
secondary Special attention 
was being given to educational facili- 
African girls; thus, the 1957 
enrolment of girls in middle schools 
was about 5,500, but by 1963 there 
would be nearly ten thousand places 
In higher education it was 
expected that by July of this vear there 
would be 248 students from Tangan- 
vika at Makerere College; fourteen 
were at present studying at the Royal 
Technical College in Nairobi, while 
eighty-one Africans were attending in- 
stitutions of higher education outside 
East Africa 

Advances had been made in teacher- 
training; 985 men and 465 women 
were now attending Grade 11 Teacher- 
Training Centres, while 245 men and 
fifty-five women would be trained at 
the government Grade I Teacher- 
[raining Centre in 1958. In addition, 
some 770 students were attending 
trade schools at Ifunda and Moshi and 
seventy-five students, including wo- 
men, had been accepted for a one- 
year clerical course at the Dar es 
Salaam Technical Institute. 

Important developments were taking 
place in broadcasting. The Tanganyika 
Corporation was now 
transmitting a program, mainly in 
Swahili, for Africans and it was 
planned very soon to broadcast two 


schools 


ties tor 


available 


Broadcasting 


different programs in various languages 
simultaneously. Eighty per cent of the 
radio developments was being met by 
a grant from the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund 


General Debate 


The new stage reached in the terri- 
torv’s advance towards autonomy was 
commented on during the Council's 
Most members con- 


sidered that progress was being made 


general debate 


Representatives also welcomed the in- 
creased economic progress and felt the 
administration was tackling the terri- 


torvs economic 


development in a 


“dynamic fashion 

Much of the discussion turned on 
the question of multi-racial representa- 
tion. Concern arose over this issue 
and several representatives doubted the 
wisdom of adopting the electoral par- 
ity formula for the forthcoming elec- 
tions to the Legislative Council. At the 
same time it was noted that the elec- 
tions represented only a_ transitional 
Stage and that a constitutional com- 
mittee would further review the parity 
system in 1959. 

A number of representatives also 
commented on the recent upsurge of 
African nationalism which had given 
rise to certain tensions in the territory 


06 


It was generally felt that the admin- 
istering authority faces a basic prob- 
lem of devising measures of constitu- 
tional reform which will satisfy both 
the aspirations of African nationalists 
and provide reassurances to the non- 
African minorities. 

Several speakers hoped that the ad- 
ministering authority would make con- 
tinuous efforts to correct misunder- 
standings which exist among the peo- 
ple concerning the territory’s political 
future and dispel fears concerning the 
multi-racial question. Mason Sears, of 
the United States, believed that if the 
necessary adjustments could not be 
made effectively, all communities in 
Tanganyika would be the losers. The 
advancement of living standards and 
Tanganyika’s place in a free society 
would be seriously endangered without 
financial help and technical support 
from outside. On the other hand, the 
contribution of the outside world to 
the territory's development would be 
rapidly destroyed without African sup- 
port 


Transforming an Empire 


The United States representative be- 
lieved that, because of Britain’s out- 
standing success in transforming its 
former empire into a commonwealth 
of free and independent nations, it 
was hard to understand how there 
could be any doubts in Tanganyika 
about its own future 

Arthur S. Lall, of India. noted that 
in the appointment of African as- 
sistant ministers and in the composi- 
tion of the district councils the admin- 
istering authority had already departed 
from the concept of parity representa- 
tion and that the constitutional com- 
mittee would re-examine the question 
of parity representation in the legisla- 
ture. Mr. Lall hoped that the 1959 
elections could be advanced so as to 
expedite the appointment of that com- 
mittee. Its terms of reference should 
be as broad as possible so that it 
could make recommendations on all 
aspects of the constitutional and politi- 
cal structure of Tanganyika: the com- 
mittee should be composed predomi- 
nantly of Africans 

The Indian representative suggested 
that a systematic study should be made 
whether the traditional 
indigenous village or tribal councils 
could serve as a basic infrastructure 
for the territory’s democratic life and 


to ascertain 


also that some elected members of the 
councils might be invited to attend the 
next Territorial Convention of Chiefs 

Several representatives commended 
the development of district and town 
councils and welcomed the emergence 
of progressive legislation in that direc- 
tion. Members also attached great im- 
portance to the increased training of 


Africans, preparing them for respon- 
sible administrative posts. 

U Tin Maung, of Burma, a member 
of the visiting mission, hoped the ad- 
ministering authority would declare 
at an early date, in clear terms and as 
widely as possible, that its policy was 
directed towards the creation of a dem- 
ocratic state with equal rights for all 
citizens, and that the territory would 
reach the goal in a given time-limit 
He felt the element of compulsion in- 
herent in the proposed balloting sys- 
tem was hardly compatible with demo- 
cratic principles. The denial of elec- 
tions on the basis of universal and 
adult suffrage led to a suspicion that 
the administering authority was not 
prepared, even in the distant future. to 
abandon the idea of multi-racial gov- 
ernment. 

The representative of the USSR. 
I. I. Lobanov, endorsed the 
clusions of the visiting mission that 
the majority of the population desired 
more rapid political advancement and 
particularly representation which took 
into account the relative numbers of 
the three racial groups. Parity repre- 
sentation should, he urged, be elimi- 
nated; a system of proportional repre- 
sentation should be introduced as soon 
as possible. The USSR representative 
considered that even at this stage con- 
siderable changes could be introduced 
in the electoral system, taking into 
account the wishes of the majority. 

A number of other speakers felt 
that the electoral system should be 
given a fair trial. Thus, Dr. Ronald 
Walker, of Australia, pointed out that 
the system was designed to meet the 
particular needs of the territory. He 
thought the Trusteeship Council would 
be wrong to press for alteration or 
abandonment of the system at this 
stage. The Council should withhold 
judgment until the views of the con- 
stitutional committee, which would re- 
view the whole system in the light ot 
experience, became known. 


con- 


**Lopsided Development™ 
Charged 

In their comments on the economic 
situation most members were satisfied 
that the administering authority was 
doing its best to cope with the difficult 
problems involved. Speakers noted the 
increased agricultural productivity and 
the increasing participation of Afri- 
cans in this development. The admin- 
istration’s efforts to develop coopera- 
tives, loan funds, water and forest 
resources and mineral exploitation 
were also commended. 

A more critical view of the eco- 
nomic position was taken by the USSR 
representative who described develop- 
ment as “very lopsided” and taking 
into account chiefly the interests of 
foreign companies and a small group 
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Processing skins at Himo 
Tannery, Moshi, in the 
Northern Province. Hides 
are one of the territory’s 
valuable exports. 


African and Asian bovs 
get together for a brisk 
game of football during 
the mid-morning break 
at the Goan School, 
Dar es Salaam. 


Students leaving the new 

Moshi College of 

Commerce. Note the 

symbolic lamp post. 

Left: a party of 

Tanganyika’s Council 

for Women at the 

Anautoglu Community Centre. 





of the non-African population. Atri- 
can participation, other than in the 
capacity of labor, in the profitable 
sisal, tea and mining industries was 
negligible. The administering author- 
ity’s “colonialist approach” to eco- 
nomic development could be seen 
from the fact that the produce of the 
territory was exported largely in non- 
processed form; there was no attempt 
to develop, for example, textile pro- 
meet require- 
ments and the large deposits of coal 
could 
In the 


territory Ss interests It Was Very Impor- 


duction to domestic 
were not mined because they 
not be exported with a profit 
tant to develop an indigenous indus- 
try, and since Tanganyika possessed 
suitable coal and iron deposits it was 
possible to develop a metallurgical in- 
dustry 
tal could always be found, for instance 


The necessary investment capi- 


from a more equitable distribution of 
the profits of foreign companies op- 
which, from 


erating in the territory 


press reports, could be judged to be 
vreal 
Without 
development, Mr 
difficult to speak of the creation of an 
independent economy. The main at- 


comprehensive economic 


Lobanov tound it 


tention of the administering authority 
had been tocussed on those sectors ot 
agriculture which were in the interests 
of toreign companies. Productivity of 
African agriculture was very low and 
the overwhelming majority of the pop- 
ulation still lived under primitive con- 
ditions 

Several aspects of social progress in 


evoked 


Speakers noted the improved medical 


the territory commendation 
services and the emergence of a 
healthy trade union movement. At the 
same time it was noted that general 
Africans 


conditions indicated — that 


Were being discriminated against in 
he administration was 
urged to take all 
eliminate racial discrimination 

Mr. Rolz-Bennett. of 


hoped the anti-malaria service would 


many spheres 


possible steps to 
Guatemala, 
be broadened, that the tuberculosis 
control introduced in the 


Southern extended = to 


other areas and that a sufficient supply 


measures 


Province be 


of anti-polio vaccine be obtained 

In their comments on educational 
development a number of delegations 
considered that a unified educational 
system was desirable and that the ad- 
ministration should broaden the basis 
of African education Representatives 
also emphasized the need tor more 
practical education, both at the pri- 
mary and university levels. The culti- 
vation of Swahili as the national lan- 
guage and expansions in) vocational 
training Were among other educational 
needs emphasized 

In a closing statment the special 


representative dealt with various issues 
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arising in the Council’s debate and re- 
plied to specific points stressed by rep- 
resentatives 

Mr. Fletcher-Cooke held that con- 
trary to what certain members seemed 
to believe the situation in Tanganyika 
was “developing very rapidly.” As 
evidence of this he cited various events 
which had actually occurred since the 
debate began. Thus, Tanga—one of 
the largest towns—had requested elec- 
tions to its town council and these 
would probably be held next January. 
In the coastal towns of Lindi and 
Mtwara a joint industrial council had 
been established, composed of repre- 
sentatives of employers and of dock 
workers. The Dar es Salaam Industrial 
Relations Advisory Council had _ re- 
placed the Dar es Salaam Council. 
The new organ had a wider field of 
action than the original body as it 
would not deal exclusively with dock- 
ers. The organ was composed entirely 
of representatives of employers and 


emplovees 


Parity Principle 


The special representative was anx- 


lous to clear up what he felt were mis- 
understandings concerning the ques- 
tion of parity in representation. It had 
never been the policy of the Tangan- 
vika Government to accept parity as 
an “all principle” which 
should govern every institution in the 
It had not, tor example. ap- 
plied this principle in the executive 


pervading 
territory 
branch of the government or in local 


The parity principle had 
a transitional stage 


government 
been accepted as 
for the representative side of the Leg- 
islative Council but it was never in- 
tended to be a permanent feature. The 
whole question would be reviewed by 
the Constitutional Committee. 

The special representative stressed 
the fact that the Legislative Council 
was far more than an advisory body 
The Council. more than a third of 
whose members were Africans. was 
both in fact and in law the body 
territory, 
Which controlled finances and which 
modified the 


Which legislated = for the 
discussed, approved or 
Government's policy 
With regard to a suggestion made 
by the Indian representative that the 
1959 elections could be advanced to 
an earlier date and that the Constitu- 
tional Committee could be established 
at some earlier time. Mr. Fletcher- 
Cooke pointed out that the whole 
electoral and constitutional program 
leading up to the appointment of the 
Constitutional Committee had been 
worked out and re- 
The Government 
Was Satisfied that any 


verv carefully 
viewed several times 
changes now 
would result in more serious disad- 


vantages than advantages 


Mr. Fletcher-Cooke recalled that 
the Indian representative had correctly 
surmised that local government organs 
at the lowest level stemmed from the 
very strong tribal organizations and 
traditions of African life in the terri- 


provided a most 


tory. The system 
valuable grass-roots formula of local 


government, a series of institutions 
which augured well for the country’s 
future. They were already of great 
value in putting into practice develop- 
ment schemes of all kinds. 

The Indian representative had stated 
that village democracy in Tanganyika 
would assert itself. “Village democracy 
in Tanganyika has already asserted it- 
self,” Mr. Fletcher-Cooke declared. 

Replying to comments by the Bur- 
mese representative the special repre- 
sentative explained that the person 
selected to replace Mr. Nverere as the 
African member for Dar es Salaam on 
the Legislative Council was Mr. Mir- 
embo, who had recently been elected 
the first African deputy mayor of that 
city. His appointment had been widely 
welcomed. 

With regard to a suggestion of mak- 
ing it a condition that all Tanganyika 
Africans who received higher educa- 
tion on scholarships should be re- 
quired to enter administrative service, 
the Government thought it would be 
most unwelcome to the Africans con- 
cerned. He recalled that Mr. Nvyerere 
had expressed a similar opinion when 
he appeared before the Trusteeship 
Council a vear ago. As the United 
Kingdom representative had pointed 
out, such a step might result in the 
development of a “mandarin” class 
out of touch with the general life of 
the community. Moreover. as civil 
servants could not participate in poli- 
tics. the territory’s political life would 
be sadly impaired if all educated Afri- 
cans were required to join the Gov- 
ernment service. 

[he representative of Haiti had 
drawn attention to the importance of 
teaching English at an early stage of 
the primary education course. That 
was, in fact, the policy and the ad- 
ministration intended that English 
should be taught in the future from 
Standard III (or pupils aged about 
eleven). One of the difficulties, how- 
ever, was the limited number of Afri- 
can teachers qualified to teach English. 

With regard to comments concern- 
ing participation of Africans in com- 
mercial undertakings, the special rep- 
resentative stated that commercial and 
mining undertakings had already made 
a Start in training Africans for respon- 
sible posts. although limited at present 
by the small number possessing the 
necessary qualifications. It was neces- 
sary to proceed cautiously in making 
this a requirement as the territory 
could not afford to discourage any 
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enterprise whose efforts were likely 
to add to its revenue. 

Turning to the question of land 
alienation, an issue of concern to many 
members, the representative 
explained that if arable and pastoral 
land were considered together it would 
be found that just under four per cent 
of the total being used, and about 1.6 
per cent of the land available, for 
agricultural and pastoral purposes, was 
in the hands of non-Africans. 

For the most part there was no 
“land hunger” in Tanganyika and 
forty million cleared land 
were not at present being used _ be- 
cause there was no one to work them. 

The clearing of substantial areas of 
land to eradicate the tsetse fly required 
enormous sums of capital. Generally 
speaking Mr. Fletcher-Cooke said it 
was Government policy that land 
should be cleared only when there are 
people willing and ready to settle in it, 
in order to prevent its reinfestation. 

Commenting further on the land 
question, the representative of the 
United Kingdom assured the Council 
that no land was alienated except after 
the fullest possible consultation with 
the local population and under the 


special 


acres of 


most careful safeguards. 

Referring to India’s suggestions, Sir 
Andrew Cohen said that wherever 
there were Africans ready and willing, 
and possessing the capital 
to operate plantations or ranches, the 
land would normally not be alienated 
to non-Africans. But the administering 
authority could not afford to ignore 


necessary 


any reasonable source of wealth and 
economic activity which benefited the 
Africans. Nor could he see why al- 
ienation to individual farmers should 
be treated differently from farming by 
corporate groups. 

Replying to the numerous criticisms 
by the representative of the USSR, 
Mr. Fletcher-Cooke said he was pre- 
pared to explain any figures published 
by the Tanganyika Government and 
to obtain such further statistical in- 
formation as he could. But he could 
not be expected to explain figures 
quoted in the press or in works of 
reference which might well be out of 
date, however, eminent their sources 
might be. That was the case, for in- 
stance, with the study published in the 
African Survey of the proportion of 
agricultural exports from Tanganyika 
which were produced by Africans. 
According to confirmation he had re- 
ceived from Dar es Salaam, African 
production accounted for 60 per cent 
of the territory’s agricultural products. 

No companies had come into Tan- 
ganvika bringing large quantities of 
capital with them to exploit fissionable 
materials. nor had workable quantities 
of such materials so far been found. 
All that existed at present in Tangan- 
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Mr. John Fletcher-Cooke (front row, 


third from left), the special 


representative for Tanganyika, addressing the Trusteeship Council. 


yika was an office of the United King- 
dom Atomic Energy Authority, set up 
to encourage the search for such ma- 
terials. 

Noting the various comments con- 
cerning educational programs, the spe- 
cial representative agreed with the 
emphasis placed on the need for prac- 
tical education both at the primary 
and university levels. 

With regard to suggestions for the 
need for an African language, the 
special representative pointed out that 
there were some 120 different tribes 
in the territory, each speaking a differ- 
ent dialect. Swahili was generally re- 
garded as the lingua franca but it 
could not be regarded as an indigenous 
African language. 

While deriving much of its inspira- 
tion from the great Arab traditions of 
the past, Swahili was, he 
“essentially as alien to Tanganyika as 
English itself.” English was, however, 
far more likely to give form to nas- 
cent African nationalism in Tanganyi- 
ka than many of the languages spoken 
there, including Swahili. The visiting 
mission seemed to have fully appre- 
ciated that fact when it recommended 
that English be taught at an early stage 
in the primary schools. 


declared, 


First African Country 


In his summation of the debate Sir 
Andrew Cohen said that the United 
Kingdom was greatly impressed by 
the “constructive and friendly speech- 
es” made by virtually all members of 
the Council. “We have benefitted, I 
think, very greatly from this debate.” 
he declared. 

Recalling the Indian delegate’s as- 
sertion that Tanganyika was behind 
every other trust territory in Africa 
in the franchise, Sir Andrew thought 
it had been forgotten that Tanganyika 
was the first African country in which 
elections were held on a common roll. 
Furthermore, the electoral arrange- 
ments could be changed in the light 
of experience of their working. As the 
USSR representative had pointed out, 
a final appreciation of the elections 
could be made only after they had 
been held. 


The United Kingdom representative 
underlined the need for promoting 
harmony between the different tribes 
and different races in Tanganyika. It 
should be remembered that political 
organizations in the territory were sup- 
ported only by a small minority—the 
mass of the African population was 
primarily concerned with local prob- 
lems. The first thing to do was to pro- 
mote the emergence of a sense of 
Tanganyika nationhood. As the United 
States delegate had observed. “smooth 
progress was more important than 
rapid progress.” 

It was not always realized that if 
non-African skills and capital were 
needed, it was not because they were 
non-African but because they were 
skills and capital. The Indian repre- 
sentative had stated that Britain’s pol- 
icy was designed to ensure a develop- 
ment that would safeguard the security 
of any of the peoples who had made 
their homes in Tanganyika. The rep- 
resentative of the United Arab Re- 
public had made a similar point and 
could be sure that the administering 
authority attached the greatest impor- 
tance to the three problems to which 
he had drawn attention: discouraging 
and opposing racial extremism; iron- 


ing out disparities in the economic de- 
regions; and 


velopment of various 
helping the people through the psy- 
chological upheavel that might result 
from the impact of Western culture 
and technology. 

Britain’s policy was to provide for 
the full participation of all sections of 
the population of Tanganyika in the 
progressive development of political 
institutions. As the African communi- 
ties progressed in economic, social 
and educational fields, their participa- 
tion in both executive and legislative 
activities was bound to increase. Sir 
Andrew added: “We intend to pursue 
our policy in Tanganyika in all fields, 
in face of many practical difficulties, 
with the utmost vigor.” 

This completed the Council’s de- 
bate on Tanganyika—one of the long- 
est in its history. Subsequently it com- 
piled its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions on the territory. (See page 49.) 
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Human Rights ciliate aia ah 


nar on protection of human rights in 
criminal law and procedure recently 
held at Baguio City, Philippines, and 
providing that the Commission take 
note of the seminar’s recommendation 
that a second seminar on the same 
subject be held in Asia in 1962. The 
resolution also invited the Commis- 
Right of 
Evervone to be Free from Arbitrary 
Arrest. Detention and Exile to take 
the discussions and deliberations of the 


sion’s Committee on the 


seminar into consideration 

agreement that 
the results of the Baguio City seminar 
and of the Bangkok seminar—on the 
civic responsibilities and the increased 
participation of Asian women in public 
life—had value of the 
seminar technique. Some members. 
however. thought that an effort should 
be made to work toward a well-bal- 
anced program of seminars and fellow- 
ships and scholarships, together with 
the provision of expert services. The 
possibility of linking seminars with the 
granting of fellowships was worth in- 


There was general 


shown the 


vestigating, they believed 

Whether seminars should be held 
on a regional or a wider basis gave 
Some members 
thought regional seminars too narrow 
or inappropriate for certain topics. On 
the other hand, they 


rise to discussion 


believed, there 
merit in a series of 
regional seminars on the same topic 


seemed to be 


The opinion Was also expressed that 
one seminar on a specific topic would 
be sufficient and that an effort should 
be made, over a number of years, to 
treat as many separate human rights 


as possible 


Freedom of Information 


By a vote of 16 in tavor. none 
against and one abstention, the Com- 
mission adopted a resolution submitted 
Cevlon, India, Iran and 
Poland requesting the Economic and 


Social Council and UNeSsco and other 


jointly by 


specialized agencies to consider and 
implement the suggestions of the Com- 
mitte on Freedom of Information con- 
cerning underveloped countries “with 
the object of assisting them to build 
up adequate media of information and 
their use for the free flow of accurate 
and undistorted news and = intorma- 
tion 

Also ipproved by a vote of II in 
favor against and 4 abstentions, was 


a Philippine proposal which would 
have the Commission consider at its 
fifteenth session, in the light of the 
discussions and decisions of the forth- 
coming session of the General Assem- 
bly, “such procedures as might be ex- 
pedient to ensure constant review of 


problems of freedom of intarmation.” 


The Commission rejected an amend- 
ment submitted jointly by Belgium, 
Italy and Lebanon, and another pro- 
posed by France, which sought to con- 
tinue the work of the Committee on 
Freedom of Information. 

The Committee, composed of 
France, India, Lebanon, Mexico and 
Poland, was appointed at the Com- 
mission’s thirteenth session to review 
the work on freedom of information 
of the various organs of the United 
Nations, including the 
agencies, recommending where neces- 
sary the steps to be taken to bring this 
work to the attention of Members of 
the United Nations and reporting to 
the Commission’s fourteenth session 
on what action should be undertaken 
to develop information media. 

It was generally agreed that the 
development of information media in 
underdeveloped countries was one of 
the most important activities of the 
United Nations in this general field, 
although not all Members could agree 
that it was the only prerequisite to the 
exercise of freedom of information in 
under-developed countries 

In general, the Committee concluded 
that future United Nations work in 
this field would be strengthened if 
Member States would adopt one or 
more 
cerning freedom of information; that 
full realization of the right to freedom 
of information depended to a large 
extent on the possibility of furnishing 
the necessary media of information to 
the peoples of underdeveloped regions 
where facilities are lacking; that 
efficient assistance for providing equip- 
ment and professional training should 
be envisaged through the United Na- 
tions specialized agencies and_ that 
countries having a privileged situation 
in the information field should make 
a special effort to grant less advanced 
countries facilities for receiving in- 
formation adapted to their needs. 


specialized 


international conventions con- 


Discrimination in Education 


Consideration of discrimination in 
education began with a general debate 
in which all members of the Commis- 
sion, as well as representatives of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, and of the 
International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions and the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions took part. 

There was general agreement that a 
fundamental principles re- 
garding the eradication of discrimina- 
tion in education should be prepared, 
but opinions differed on the eventual 
form which the principles should take, 


Series of 


with some members favoring an 


international convention, others a 
declaration and still others a recom- 
mendation. 

All welcomed the decision of the 
UNESCO Executive Board to consider 
at its fiftieti session, in April 1958, 
the possibility of including in the 
agenda of UNEsSCO’s General Conter- 
ence, scheduled for November 1958, 
an item relating to the advisability of 
preparing one or more international 
instruments designed to eliminate or 
prevent discrimination in education. 

The Commission decided, by a vote 
of 8 in favor to 1 against, with 9 
abstentions, to postpone until its next 
session the drafting of fundamental 
principles for eliminating discrimina- 
tion in education, when discussions 
could be resumed in the light of com- 
ments from governments and of the 
position taken by UNESCO in 1958. 

At the 598th meeting, the Commis- 
sion adopted by a vote of 9 in favor, 
none against and 9 abstentions, a 
resolution submitted by the representa- 
tive of Belgium and Lebanon express- 
ing the view that the Declaration of 
Human Rights should be a required 
subject of study in all schools for train- 
ing teachers and civil servants, es- 
pecially administrative and judicial of- 
ficials of non-self-governing territories. 
The resolution recommends that mem- 
ber states take mecessary steps “in 
accordance with their respective insti- 
tutions and educational system” to give 
effect to the decision. 

The Commission had before it a 
report of the ninth session (1957) 
of its Subcommission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, a special study on dis- 
crimination in education by Charles 
Ammoun of Lebanon, the Subcom- 
mission’s special rapporteur, and two 
notes by the Secretary General trans- 
mitting the views of governments and 
of UNESCO. 

The main question on which the 
Commission did not reach agreement 
definition of discrimination. 
While some speakers agreed that all 
legislation or administrative measures 
should be abolished and _ practices 
opposed which are “for the purpose of 
discriminating against any group” it 
was suggested that introducing sub- 
jective criteria of intent was unneces- 
sary. There were, on the other hand, 
differences of opinion concerning the 
suggestion of the representative of the 
United States and of UNESCO, that 
measures and practices which were 
discriminatory in effect should also be 
abolished or opposed. 

Many members expressed dissatis- 
faction with present procedures for 
dealing with the communications alleg- 
ing violations of human rights. It was 
pointed out that the Commission, faced 
with thousands of communications, 


Was a 
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many of which were anguished appeals 
for help, was unable to do more than 
“take note,” creating the false impres- 
sion that it was doing something about 
them. The representative of Israel 
proposed that the Commission refrain 
from taking note of the communica- 
tions as an indication of dissatisfaction 
with the present procedure. 

Different points of view were ex- 
pressed on what, if anything, the Com- 
mission should do. At the end of the 
debate the Commission approved by a 
vote of 9 to 7 against, with 1 absten- 
tion, a joint draft resolution submitted 
by the representatives of Argentina, 
Belgium, Israel, and the Philippines, 
according to which the Commission 
would appoint a committee to study 
the question and prepare recommen- 
dations for the consideration of the 
Commission at its fifteenth session. 


The Right to be Free from 
Arbitary Arrest, Detention 
and Exile 


At its twelfth session, the Commis- 
sion had appointed a committee of 
four—Argentina, Ceylon, Norway and 
the Philippines—to prepare a_ study 
on the right of everyone to be free 
from arbitrary arrest, detention and 
exile. At its fourteenth session, it took 
note of the Committee’s progress re- 
port, which included a tentative out- 
line for the study. 

The opinion was expressed that 
the study on freedom from arbitrary 
arrest, detention and exile was parti- 
cularly important, since it dealt with 
one of the individual's most basic 
rights. It was hoped that the study 
would allow a fruitful exchange of 
experience between Governments and 
thereby help promote respect for that 
right. Some delegates thought that the 
Committee’s work should be speeded 
up, perhaps by appointing 
rapporteurs. 

The representatives of Poland, the 
Ukranian SSR and the Soviet Union 
stated that studies and enquiries on 
specific human rights were not essen- 
tial and diverted attention from the 
basic task, which was to draft inter- 
national covenants and other instru- 
ments on human rights. 

Debate chiefly on the 
tentative description, for working 
purposes, of the world “arbitrary.” 

The Committee, some representa- 
tives pointed out, while not prepared 
to accept any definition at this stage, 
appeared to favor a rather comprehen- 
sive interpretation. According to one 
opinion, certain passages of the prog- 
ress report might imply an excessive 
broadening of the concept in question 
and of the Committee’s competence; 
certain inquiries contemplated by the 
Committee were not likely to promote 
friendly international relations. 


special 


focussed 
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It was generally agreed that there 
was no need to consider the matter 
further at this stage, particularly since 
the Third Committee (Social, Cultural, 
Humanitarian) of the General As- 
sembly is to discuss the term at its next 
session. 

The Commission elected Belgium to 
replace Norway, whose term of office 
on the Committee expired, by a vote 
of 15 in favor, none against, and 3 
abstentions. Belgium abstained as the 
interested party; the Soviet Union and 
the Ukraine abstained on the same 
grounds on which they objected to 
special studies. The representative of 
Poland, while opposed in principle to 
the program of special studies, did not 
abstain because of the importance of 
the right involved and because ECOSOC 
had approved the subject of study. 

The Commission unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution endorsing the view of 
the Sub-commission that a second con- 
ference of non-governmental organiza- 
tions interested in the eradication of 
prejudice and discrimination should be 
held in 1959 and taking note of its 
report. The resolution, submitted by 
the Philippines and the United King- 
dom, requests the Secretary General 
to initiate consultations with non- 
governmental organizations in order to 
prepare the agenda and make the 
necessary arrangements. 

A resolution expressing the Com- 
mission’s appreciation to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization for the work 
it has done toward eliminating dis- 
crimination in employment and trans- 
mitting to it the views of the Com- 
mission and of the Sub-commission, 
was also adopted unanimously. 

The main questions covered in the 
Sub-commission’s report concern spe- 
cial studies on discrimination in re- 
ligious rights and practices. political 
rights, and employment and occupa- 
tion. 

The study on religious discrimina- 
tion being carried out by Arcot 
Krishnaswami of India, the Sub-com- 
mission’s special rapporteur, is to be 
completed by 1959 or 1960. The study 
on discrimination in political rights, 
assigned to Hernan Santa Cruz of 
Chile, is still in the preparatory stage. 
The report on discrimination in em- 
ployment was prepared by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization for the 
International Labor Conference and 
contains the text of a proposed inter- 
national convention and a proposed 
recommendation concerning discrimi- 
nation in those fields to be presented 
to the 1958 Conference. 

The Commission unanimously adopt- 
ed a resolution recommending that the 
Yearbook continue to be published 
annually. The resolution calls for a 
limitation of the number of pages and 
advises governments to limit their con- 


tributions to important 
judicial and administrative texts and 
to comments on trends and results. It 
also recommends that governments use 
the Yearbook in preparing their trien- 
nial reports on human rights to the 
Secretary General. 

The resolution was based on a draft 
in the report submitted by a Commit- 
tee—France, India, Israel, Mexico and 
the United Kingdom—which the Com- 
mission had set up at its thirteenth 
session to consider the measures which 
should be taken to keep the Yearbook 
“within reasonable proportions,” with 
particular regard to the possibility of 
relating its contents to the three-year 
reports. 


legislative 


Frequency of Sessions 


By a vote of 17 in favor, none 
against, with | abstention, the Com- 
mission recommended that it continue 
to meet in annual sessions. 

The Economic and Social Council, 
during its twenty-fourth session, in- 
vited the Commission on Human 
Rights to give its view “on the recom- 
mendation of the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee that the Council establish the 
principle that the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights should in future meet 
biennially.” 

The majority of the members op- 
posed any change. A few considered 
biennial meetings more efficient, as 
the longer interval between sessions 
would allow time for better prepara- 
tion of work. They did not, however, 
suggest that biennial sessions should 
come into effect immediately, but 
urged the Commission to decide in 
principle that at some future date it 
would begin to meet every two years. 
A number of non-governmental or- 
ganizations having consultative status 
made statements, both written and 
oral, urging that the Commission con- 
tinue to meet every year. 

By a vote of 12 in favor, none 
against, with 5 abstentions, the Com- 
mission approved a French proposal 
recommending that its fifteenth session 
be held in Geneva in 1959. 

In discussing the Commission’s 
future program and work priorities, 
most members believed that the al- 
ready burdened agenda of the Com- 
mission’s fifteenth session did not al- 
low for the inclusion of any additional 
items and that no modifications should 
be made in the present work program. 

In concluding its session, the Com- 
mission unanimously adopted its report 
to the Economic and Social Council. 
Officers of the session, all elected by 
acclamation, were: Chairman, Rat- 
nakirti S. S. Gunewardene, Ceylon; 
First Vice Chairman, Karim Azkoul, 
Lebanon; Second Vice Chairman, Zofia 
Wasilkowska, Poland; Rapporteur, 
Carlos A. Bertomeu, Argentina. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


MEHRTINGS 


May and June 1958; at United Nations Head- 
quarters, New York, unless otherwise specified 


UNITED NATIONS 


Bodies so organized as to be able to 
function continuously 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 
MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


APRIL 14-MAY 9 Ninth session of the 
COMMITTEE ON INFORMATION FROM 
Non-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
(of the General Assembly). 


APRIL 15-MAY 2 Twenty-fifth session of 
the ECONOMIC AND SocIAL COUNCIL. 


APRIL 28-MAY 2 SPECIAL WORKING PARTY 
OF THE COMMISSION ON’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMODITY TRADE (of the 
Economic and Social Council). 


APRIL 28-MAY 30 Thirteenth session of the 
COMMISSION ON Narcotic DruGs (of 
the Economic and Social Council). 


APRIL 28-JULY 4 Tenth session of the 
INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION (of 
the General Assembly), Geneva 


MAY 5-16 Sixth session of the CoMMIs- 
SION ON INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY 
TrRaDE (of the Economic and Social 
Council). 


MAY 7-9 ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE 
PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
(of the General Assembly), Geneva. 


MAY 19-30 SEMINAR ON THE PROTECTION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS IN CRIMINAL Law 
AND PROCEDURE (convened by the 
Secretary-General under General As- 
sembly resolution 926 (X) ), Santia- 
go, Chile. 


MAY 20-JUNE 10 UNITED NATIONS CON- 
FERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MERCIAL ARBITRATION (convened by 
the Economic and Social Council). 


MAY 27-JUNE 7 SEMINAR ON PLAYGROUND 
ACTIVITIES, OBJECTIVES AND LEADER- 
SHIP (convened by the European Of- 
fice of the Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration in cooperation with 
Sweden), Stockholm 


JUNE 2-6 Meeting of the EXECUTIVE 
CoMMITTEE of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, Ge- 
neva 


JUNE 2-13 Seventy-second session of the 
PERMANENT CENTRAL OPIUM BOARD: 
forty-ninth session of the DruG Svu- 
PERVISORY Bopy: and the nineteenth 
joint session of the PERMANENT CEN- 
rRAL Opium Boarpd/DRUG SUPER- 
visorY Boby, Geneva 


JUNE 9-JULY 29 Twenty-second session of 
the TRUSTEESHIP COUNCI 


Early in JUNE Fifth session of the SCIEN- 
ri-ic COMMITTEE ON THE EFFECTS 
or ATomMiIC RADIATION (of the Gen- 
eral Assembly) 
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ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


APRIL 28-MAY 2 Sixth session of the 
WORKING PARTY ON STANDARDIZATION 
OF CONDITIONS OF SALE FOR CEREALS 
(of the Committee on Agricultural 
Problems), Geneva. 


APRIL 28-MAY 2 Third session of the 
StuDY GROUP ON VOCATIONAL TRAIN- 
ING AND PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS 
(of the Joint Food and Agriculture 
Organization and the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, Committee on 
Forest Working Techniques and 
Training of Forest Workers), Geneva. 


MAY 1-3 GROUP OF EXPERTS ON PACK- 
AGING (of the Timber Committee), 
Geneva. 


MAY 5-9 Thirteenth session of the Work- 
iNG PARTY ON THE TRANSPORT OF 
PERISHABLE Foopsturrs (of the In- 
land Transport Committee), Geneva 


MAY 6-8 GROUP OF EXPERTS ON Woop 
UTILIZATION (of the Timber Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 


MAY 12-16 Strupy Group ON DEMAND 
FOR AGRICULTURAL PRopuCTS (of the 
Committee on Agricultural Prob- 
lems), Geneva. 


MAY 12-16 WORKING PARTY ON MECHAN- 
IZATION OF AGRICULTURE (of the 
Committee on Agricultural Prob- 
lems), Geneva. 


MAY 19-21 Sixteenth session of the ELEc- 
rRIC POWER COMMITTEE, Geneva. 


MAY 19-23 Thirteenth session of the 
Group oF Customs Experts (of the 
Inland Transport Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


MAY 21-23 Fourth session of the Ad Hox 
WORKING PARTY ON STANDARDIZATION 
OF CONDITIONS OF SALE FOR CITRUS 
Fruit (of the Committee on Agri- 
cultural Problems), Geneva. 


MAY 27-30 GROUP OF EXPERTS ON Woop 
UTILIZATION (of the Timber Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 


MAY 28-30 Fourth session of the Ad Hoc 
WORKING PARTY ON Gas PROBLEMS, 
Geneva. 

JUNE 2-6 CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN 

STATISTICIANS, Geneva 


JUNE 9-13 WORKING PARTIES OF THI 
STEEL COMMITTEE, Geneva. 


JUNE 9-17) WORKING PARTY ON RIVER 
Law (of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 


JUNE 11-13 MEETING OF THE STEEL Com- 
MITTEE, Geneva 


JUNE 16-17 WoRKING PARTY ON HOUSING 
AND BUILDING Statistics (of the 
Housing Committee), Geneva. 


JUNE 16-20 WOoORKING PARTIES OF THE 
HOUSING COMMITTEE, Geneva. 


JUNE 18-20 MEETING OF THE HOUSING 


COMMITTEE, Geneva. 


JUNE 23 CoaL TRADE SUB-COMMITTEE 
(of the Coal Committee), Geneva. 


JUNE 23-27 WoRKING PARTY ON STAN- 
DARDIZATION OF PERISHABLE Foop- 
STUFFS (of the Committee on Agri- 
cultural Problems), Brussels. 


JUNE 24-25 CLASSIFICATION WORKING 
Party (of the Coal Committee), Ge- 
neva. 


JUNE 26-27 Ad Hoc MEETING ON AC- 
CELERATED SHAFT SINKING (of the 
Coal Committee), Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


MAY 28-30 Third session of the ComMMIT- 
TEE FOR COORDINATION OF INVESTIGA- 
TIONS OF THE LOWER MEKONG BASIN 
(established by Cambodia, Laos, Thai- 
land and Vietnam), Saigon, Vietnam. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


MAY 16-19 WoRKING GROUP ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL SraTistTics, Managua, Nic- 
aragua. 


MAY 20-24 Fifth session of the CENTRAL 
AMERICAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
COMMITTEE, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 


MAY 20-24 (tentative) Fourth session of 
the STATISTICAL COORDINATION SuUB- 
ComMMITTEE (of the Central Ameri- 
can Economic Cooperation Commit- 
tee), Managua, Nicaragua. 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY (IAEA) 


APRIL 24-MAY 7 Fifth Session of the 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS, Vienna. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 


APRIL 29-MAY 16 Forty-first (maritime) 
session of the INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
CONFERENCE, Geneva. 


MAY 23-31 139th session of the GOVERN- 
ING Bopy and its committees. Geneva. 


Forty-second session of the 
LABOR CONFERENCE, 


JUNE 4-26 
INTERNATIONAL 
Geneva 


Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations (FAO) 


APRIL 11-MAY 24 AGRICULTURAL EXTEN- 
SION TRAINING CENTRE FOR ASIA AND 
rHE Far East (under the Agriculture 
Division), Los Banos, Philippines. 
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APRIL 22-MAY 2 Fourth meeting of the 
Woop TECHNOLOGY CONFERENCH 
Madrid 


APRIL 28-MAY 2 PREPARATORY CONSUL- 
TATION ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
AN FAO REGIONAL OFFICE FOR AFRI- 
CA {ccra, Ghana 


MAY 12-16 Second session of the Work 
INC PARTY ON DEVELOPMENT OF 
GRAZING AND Fopper RESOURCES IN 
roe NearR Fast (under the Agricul 
ture Division). Jeherar 


MAY 16-23 [Third session of the FAo Co 
con Stupy Group (of the Commit 
tee on Commodity Problems), Alam 
[ i? he fer ‘ Re ‘ ¢ of G,erman 


MAY 26-30 CoNMIMITTER ON BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(convened by Fao and the Interna 
tional Union of Forest Research Or 
ganizatio Flelsinkt 


MAY 28-JUNE 6 Seventh session of the 
WORKING PARTY ON AFFORESTATION 
AND REFORESTATION (of the Euro 
pean Forestry 


land 


Commission ) Scot 


the FAO 


JUNE 2-13 Third session of 


GiROUP ON GRAINS, Romie 


JUNE 10-13. Fifth session of the FAO 
Drserr Locesr Contrrot Commit 
reEE, Rome 


JUNE 16-21 Fighth session of the FAO 
PeECHNICAL AbpvisorY COMMITTEE ON 
Desert Locusr Contrror. Rome 


JUNE 16-27 [hi th session of the Com 
MITTEE ON OMMODITY PROBLEMS 
Lome 

JUNE 23-28 REGIONAL NUTRITION MEET 
ING FOR EurRorpr, Rone 

United Nations Educational, Scientific 

and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


APRIL 21-MAY 24 Fiftieth session of the 
Executive Boarp, Paris 


MAY 2-3. Twenty-tfifth session of the Ex 
PCULIVE COMMITIEF OF THE COUNCH 
FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
OF Mepical SCIENCES (subsidized by 
UNESCO), Par 


MAY 5-6 Meeting of the UNitED NATIONS 
RELIEF AND WorKS AGENCY UNESCO 
EDUCATIONAI PROGRAM Jerusalem 


MAY 6-8 Fifth session of the INTERNA 
HIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON RE 
SEARCH IN THE NATURAL SCIENCES 
PROGRAM OF UNESCO, Mosce 


REGIONAL SEMINAR ON EDU- 
STATISTICS POR \RAB 
STates, Beirut 


MAY 12-24 


CATIONAIT 


MAY 26-27 Seventh session of the INTER- 
AGENCY COMMITTEE FOR THE ARAB 
STATES EUNDAMENTAI EDUCATION 
CENTRE, Car 


MAY 28-JUNE 7 Sprciat INTERGOVERN 
MENTAL COMMITTEE ON THE PREPA 
RATION OF A NEW CONVENTION FOR 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE Of 
PUBLICATIONS, Brussels 

JUNE 16-19 SIXTH CONFERENCE OF NON 
GiOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS AP 
PROVED FOR CONSULTATIVE ARRANGE 
MENTS WITH UNESCO, Paris 


JUNE 23-JULY 4 COMMITTER OF GOVERN 
MENTAL TECHNICIANS AND EXPERTS 
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ON STANDARDIZATION OF EDUCATION 
Statistics, Paris 


International Civi! Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


APRIL 9 to sometime in MAY MEETING OF 
RULES OF THE AIR AIR) TRAFFIE 
SERVICES AND SEARCH AND RESCUE 
Division, Montrea 


MAY 4-16 (tentative) [hirty-fourth session 
of the CounciL, Montreal 


Beginning MAY 20 Eleventh session of the 
ASSEMBLY, Montreal 


World Health Organization (WHO 


MAY 5-17 TRAINING COURSE IN VIROLOGY 
(under the Europe Regional Office) 
London 


MAY 5-23. ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION 
SEMINAR (under the Western Pacific 
Regional Office), Port Moresby, Pa 


pua 


MAY 15-23 Thirty-fourth meeting of the 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN SANITARY ORGANIZATION, 
Washineton, DA 


MAY 19-JUNE 7 TRAVELLING SEMINAR ON 
OcCUPATION HEALTH (under the Eu 
rope Regional Office), France and 


the l ed Kingdom 


MAY 26-27 TENTH ANNIVERSARY COM- 
MEMORATIVE SESSION OF THE WORLD 
HEALTH ASSEMBLY, Minneapolis 


MAY 28 to about JUNE 14 Eleventh ses 
sion of the Wortp HEALTH ASSEM 
BLY, Minneapolis 


JUNE 16 (for about two days) [Twenty-sec 
ond session of the EXECUTIVE BoaRD 
Vinneapolis 


JUNE 16-25 BRUCELLOSIS COURSE AND 
SEMINAR FOR AFRICA (in conjunction 
with the Commission for Technical 
Cooperation in Africa South of the 
Sahara, WHO and FAO), Elizahethville 
Belgian Congo 


JUNE 23-30 MALARIA CONFERENCE FOR 
SOUTH-EASTERN Europe (under the 
Europe Regional Office), Buc harest 


JUNE 30-JULY 7 PAN AMERICAN SANITARY 
BUREAU AND WHO LEPROSY CONTROI 
SEMINAR Belo Horizonte Minas 
Gerais, Brazil 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


MAY 5-17 MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
AND LIAISON COMMITTEE, Berne 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


APRIL 21-MAY 17 Thirteenth session of the 
ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL, Geneva 


MAY 1-8 WoRKING PARTY ON CIRCUIT 
Noise (convened by the International 
Telegraph and Telephone Consulta- 
tive Committee and the International 
Radio Consultative Committee), Ge- 
neva 


MAY 19-23 (tentative) WORKING PARTY OF 
Stupy Group 8& (new alphabet for 
telegraphy) (of the International 
Telegraph and Telephone Consulta- 
tive Committee), Warsaw 


MAY 19-30 Srupy Group 12 (telephone 
transmission quality and local tele- 
phone networks) (of the International 
Telegraph and Telephone Consulta 
tive Committee), Geneva. 


JUNE 9-27 Srupy Group 5 (protection 
against disturbances), then SuB-STuDy 
Group 5/1 (revision of directives). 
Paris 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO 


APRIL 29-MAY 17 Tenth session of the 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Geneva 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (IMCO) 


JUNE 3-5 PREPARATORY COMMITTEE OF 


IMCO 


International Trade Organization (ITO) 
General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


APRIL 14-MAY 3 Second session of the IN- 
TERSESSIONAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
CONTRACTING PARTIES TO GATT. Ge- 


neva 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS IN CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS WITH THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


MAY 5-10 INTERNATIONAL WEEK OF THE 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, Brussels 


[I'WELFTH CONGRESS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATS 
équipes internationales), 


MAY 8-9 
UNION OF 
(Nouvelles 
Netherlands. 


MAY 9-12 SIXTH EUROPEAN CONGRESS OF 
THE JUNIOR CHAMBER _ INTERNA- 
TIONAL, Brussels. 


MAY 30-JUNE 2 SOUTH AMERICAN JEWISH 
CONFERENCE OF THE WORLD JEWISH 
ConGrREss, Buenos Aires. 


Sometime in MAY CONGRESS OF THE PEN 
CLUB INTERNATIONAL, Brussels 


JUNE 3-5 EXTRAORDINARY CONGRESS OF 
THE EUROPEAN UNION OF COACH 
BUILDERS, Brussels. 


JUNE 5-8 INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION AGAINST 
THE VENEREAL DISEASES AND THI 
TREPONEMATOSES, Brussels. 


JUNE 9-15 INTERNATIONAL STUDY SESSION 
OF THE WorRLD MOVEMENT OF MoTH 
ERS, Paris. 


JUNE 16-21 WoRLD CONGRESS OF THI 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF FAMILY 
ORGANIZATIONS, Paris. 


JUNE 22-28 SECOND CONGRESS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF GyYN- 
AECOLOGY AND OBsTETRICS, Montreal. 


JUNE 24-27 MEETING OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL FEDERATION OF COTTON AND 
ALLIED TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, Stock- 
holm. 


JUNE 27-JULY 3 ANNUAL ROUND TABLE 
CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAI 
INSTITUTE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SCI- 
ENCES, Liege. 

JUNE 30-JULY 4 CONGRESS OF THE INTER- 


NATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE 
TRADE UNIONS, Brussels. 
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Five economists from Ethiopia, Liberia, Li 
of Somaliland (above) have been at United 


since November 1957 participating, as technical 
in a six-months in-service training program for selected officers 





